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The sharp ascent in the level of the class 
Struggle over the past eight years has 
brought an equally sharp response by the 
forces of capitalism and reaction. 


Bourgeois states have been forced to wage 
the most desparate and barbaric war in 
Indochina; massive slaughters of com- 
munists have occured in Indonesia, India, 
Pakistan, the Sudan and Jordan. Large scale 
arrests and torture are the daily occurance 
in Spain, Greece, Israel, Brazil and South 
Africa; and in most other countries 
demonstrations of working class militancy 
are met with the swiftest repression. 


Meanwhile, the bourgeoisie itself is finding 
its position more and more untenable when 
faced with a growing economic crisis. Wage 
freezes, wholesale strikebreaking, speedups, 
and layoffs are some of the tools it uses to try 
to keep its profits high and proletarian 
strength low. 


But the revolutionary left has not been 
stopped by this concerted effort—in some 
countries it has been severely weakened, but 
everywhere it approaches each battle with a 
renewed vigor. 


Within this context the banning of the Ligue 
Communiste comes as no surprise. Nor is it 
any surprise that the Ligue has ignored the 
ban and is continuing to operate un- 
derground. Over the past year the Ligue has 
become the strongest and most widely 
supported group on the revolutionary left in 
France. Its unswerving leadership of 
workers’ self-defense and in the mobilization 
of hundreds of thousands of students and 
young workers against militarization laws 
make it a major enemy of the French state. 


But at the same time it has constantly fought 
to break down sectarianism on the left, and 
for this the left is now defending the Ligue 
against the attack by the state. 


In North America the lesson of this struggle 
becomes clear: the left as a whole must wage 
a strong and united fight against capitalism 
and its state as it steps up the attacks on the 
working class, and will necessarily increase 
its repression of revolutionaries. A growing 
capitalist offensive is becoming painfully 
obvious throughout the world. Our response 
must become just as obvious and just as 
bold. 


After a special session of the French cabinet 
on June 28, the government banned both the 
Ligue Communiste, French section of the 
Fourth International, and a neo-fascist group 
called Ordre Nouveau. In response to 
President Pompidou’s claim that ‘‘the 
defense of liberty requires firmness” (June 
28, AP), Alain Krivine, a leader of the Ligue 
Communiste, announced in a press con- 
ference on June 29 that the Ligue in no way 
respects the ban. Immediately after, ten 
Political Bureau members, including 
Krivine, were arrested, as expected. 


The Ligue 
Communiste 


The latest action of the French govern- 
ment is not the first time that French 
Trotskyists have been banned. The 
predecessors of the Ligue Communiste, 
the Jeunesse Communiste Revolutionnaire 
(JCR) and the Parti Communiste In- 
ternationaliste (PCI) were both banned by 
the De Gaulle government following the 
revolutionary upsurge of May-June, 1968, 
in which they played a leadership role. 


The JCR, a product of a split in the youth 
wing of the French Communist Party, 
and the PCI, then French Section of the 
Fourth International, went underground 
and began to publish Rouge. Shortly af- 
terwards, the founding convention of the 
Ligue was held, at which the new 
organization adhered to the Fourth, In- 
ternational. 


Since then, the Ligue has led anti- 
imperialist campaigns defending 
revolutionaries in countries around the 
world, and played an instrumental role in 
the student mobilizations this spring which 
led to the defeat of the new militarization 
and conscription laws of the French 
government. 


The Ligue has presented candidates in two 
national elections since it was founded, 
getting over 250,000 votes in each cam- 
paign. 

The primary strategic focus of the Ligue 
since 1968 has, of course, been the 
necessity to win the leadership of the 
French working class away from the 
Stalinist and Social-Democratic parties. 
$ Through its actions in defense of workers’ 


{ struggles against repression, through its 


4 demonstration in action of the need for 
§ working class unity against all the arms of 
capital, the Ligue has begun this pain- 
staking task. 


FRENCH TROTSKYISTS 


OUTLAWED 


“What the Ligue Communiste did to the police is unforgiveable.”” — Minister of Interior 


The pretense for these repressive acts was a 
ten hour street battle waged by the state 
political police (CRS) on June 21 against 
forces of the Ligue, Groupe Revolution and 
Cause du Peuple. These militants were 
jointly demonstrating to stop a racist meeting 
of 500 fascists protesting the immigration of 
black workers. Thousands of anti-fascist 
demonstrators, prepared for self-defense 
with helmets, shields and steel pipes, were 
obstructed by CRS agents as they approached 
the Ordre Nouveau meeting. During the 
battle, molotov cocktails rained down from 
roof tops on police vehicles. Twenty of the 
seventy-six injured cops were sent to the 
hospital. The number of injured demon- 
strators was unknown. The following day 
police raided both groups’ headquarters. 
Twenty people, members of both 
organizations, were arrested and charged 
with illegal possession of firearms. 


` Characterized by Reuters News Service as the 


most violent battle since the upsurge of May 
‘68 it was, however, not the first violent clash 
between the revolutionary left and the forces 
of the state in support of fascism. Students’ 
and workers’ struggles have repeatedly been 
subject to the terror tactics of the fascists 
and the CRS. 

In response, the Ligue has taken un- 
compromising positions for workers’ self- 
defense and for the denial of democratic 
rights to fascists, who seek to crush the 
organizations and historical gains of the 
workers’ movement. Whenever possible, the 
Ligue has prevented fascists from holding 
public meetings. As well, it has defended 
picket lines and demonstrations against 
attacks by fascists and the repressive 
agencies of the state. For example, when 
Ordre Nouveau bombed a Ligue member’s 
house last year, their headquarters were 


burned down in return. 


It is to crush this defense work, as well as the 
Ligue’s other political activities, that the ban 
was imposed. The bourgeois press picked 
this up as an AP dispatch of June 28 
discussing some reasons behind the ban 
shows: ‘The Ligue Communiste was 
regarded as a much more important target of 
the government because its Trotskyite (sic) 
stance has become increasingly popular 
among politicized French youth’’. In fact, 
through its leadership of students and young 
workers in the spring ’73 mobilizations (the 
largest since May ’68) against military 
conscription laws, the Ligue now has either a 
member or contact in every high school 
classroom in France. 


Faced with the growing strength and in- 
fluence of the far left, the government has 
been strained to maintain the charade of 
neutrality. But statements like Interior 
Minister Marcellin’s—‘‘What the Ligue 
Communiste did to the police is un- 
forgiveable” (June 28, Reuters)—clearly 
indicate that the ban is part of a continuing 
frontal attack on the working class as a 
whole. 


The RMG calls on all individuals and 
organizations of the left and of the workers’ 
movement to join in a campaign of solidarity 
with the Ligue Communiste. Such a concrete 
expression of internatiorial class solidarity 
will not only defend the immediate interests 
of our comrades in France, but also prepare 
us for further blatant acts of repression 
around the world and specifically in Canada. 


With the June 29 demonstration and picket of 
the French consulate in Toronto by militants 
of the Revolutionary Marxist Group, League 
for Socialist Action, Young Socialists and 


7000 militants at the February Ligue Communiste election rally. Ligue candidates 
received over 250,000 votes in support of their propagandistic campaign. 


Labour Action and with a demonstration in 
Montreal by the Groupe Marxiste 
Revolutionnaire and Ligue Socialiste 
Ouvriere on the same day, a defense cam- 
paign has begun. It must continue until the 
ban on the Ligue is lifted and until all the 


political prisoners are freed. ws 


Lett Unity 
in Defense 


Almost the entire left in France united ina 
call for an indoor rally which drew 8000 
people on July 4 in defense of the Ligue 
Communiste. This united show of strength 
followed pledges of solidarity from French 
radicals across the entire spectrum of left 
politics, including a statement by the 
Communist Party defending the political 
rights of the Ligue. 


The Socialist Party turned over its 
headquarters to Alain Krivine where he 
defied the ban of the Ligue by holding a 
public press conference attended by most 
of the bourgeois media and the radical 
press. Police desisted at that time from 
arresting Krivine for fear of having to 
arrest SP leader Mitterand who attended 
the press conference. Krivine and ten 
other members of the Ligue’s Political 
Committee, including Pierre Rousset, 
were arrested the next day. (Rousset has 
already been sentenced to a year in 
prison; the others await trial.) 


The reasons for the defense of the Ligue 
Communiste by the French left are im- 
portant to note. The Ligue has historically 
contributed to the desectarianization of 
the French workers’ movement by 
defending various groups (including the 
Maoists) and militant unionists that have 
come under attack by the state. Its 
principled stand is a fundamental reason 
for the general defense campaign against 
the repression. The participation of the SP 
and the CP (although this support was 
mainly verbal and did not include any 
mobilization of their forces) also indicates 
the growing radicalization of the workers’ 
movement and the emergence of a mass 
vanguard, which has pressured the 
leadership of the workers’ organizations to 
respond in the present situation. In the 
future, this vanguard can be expected to 
begin to challenge that bureaucratic 
leadership’s dominance in the movement. 


Demonstrations have been staged 
throughout Europe, with massive shows of 
force in Italy, and 10,000 in Berlin alone. 
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The last few years have seen 


E] the emergence of anti- 
capitalist political forces in 
- Canada on a significant scale 
for the first time since the 
working class upsurge of the 1940’s. Almost 
from the beginning, the appearance of a new 
generation of socialist militants has posed in 
an extremely acute form fundamental 
questions of revolutionary analysis and 
political orientation. Particularly since the 
disintegration of the radical student 
movement in 1969, Canadian socialists have 
been trying to resolve questions such as the 
appropriate forms of revolutionary 
organization, and their relationship to the 
working class, Canadian nationalism, the 
NDP, and many others. This has resulted in a 
continuous process of flux, splits, regroup- 
ments and realignments. It is now clear to 
many revolutionaries that a strategic im- 
passe has been reached which must be 
overcome if the revolutionary movement in 
this country is to grow and develop. 


Despite the diversity of these political and 
organizational experiments, they all reflect 
one overriding theme—the historical isolation 
of North America from the main convulsions 
of the world revolutionary process, and the 
consequent absence of revolutionary 
theoretical and political traditions. The 
vanguard throughout this continent remains 
the prisoner of the parochialism and em- 


June signalled an important moment in the 
history of the theory and application of 
‘peaceful coexistence’ by the USSR. 
Brezhnev, seeking an “‘inviolable peace” with 
the West, signed a number of agreements 
with Nixon and Brandt for large-scale and 
long-range economic relations. Typical is the 
meeting with the most prominent German 
industrialists to whom Brezhnev spoke of 
“giant projects of joint development of power 


resources” to last ‘30, 40 and even 50 
years’’(!). In a television speech, he em- 
phasized that these deals “are designed to 
bring guaranteed benefit to both sides for 
many years tocome. This means specifically 
an opportunity for a more rational 
organization of production and naturally 
guaranteed employment for the workers of 
your country.” 


The economic co-optation is thus not merely a 
‘buy and sell’ agreement but the actual 
initiation of jointly controlled firms on Soviet 
territory. This development indicates the 
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piricism which are the main ideological 
pillars of the North American bourgeoisie. 


The political crisis which presently exists 
within the left can only be resolved through 
the transcendence of the geographical and 
the generational limits of the political per- 
spectives of the left itself. The development 
of the revolutionary movement can only 
proceed if the vanguard appropriates the 
main historical acquisitions of the in- 
ternational workers’ movement as it has 
developed over the past century and a half, 
and particularly since the formation of the 
Communist International in 1918. This can 
have practical political meaning only if it is 
consciously integrated into the task which 
Marx, Engels, Luxembourg, Lenin and 
Trotsky all took as their point of departure: 
the construction of an International com- 
mitted to the victory of the international 
proletariat. Since 1918, this has concretely 
meant the construction of a world 
revolutionary party, structured along the 
lines of democratic centralism. 


The necessity of such a party flows from the 
character of imperialism itself .‘‘in our epoch, 
which is the epoch of imperialism, i.e., of 
world economy and world politics under the 


‘hegemony of finance capital, not a single 


communist party can establish its program 
by proceeding solely or mainly from con- 
ditions of and tendencies of developments in 


weakness of the Soviet economy (which 
experienced last year a trade deficit of two 
billion dollars—its first since World War II) 
under the tutelage of bureaucratized plan- 
ning. The USSR is hungry for Western 
technology and specifically it has arranged 
with West German the development of a 
billion-dollar steel combine at Kursk in 
the Ukraine and aid in the fields of machine- 
tool building, electricity generation plants, 
and the production of motor engines and 
atomic energy. In the offing is the joint ex- 
ploitation of Soviet copper and bauxite—a 
project that is too big for even the largest 
German companies but will probably be 
picked up by French or Japanese firms. 


In the USSR, the theory of ‘peaceful 
coexistance’ has always been closely tied to 
the notion of ‘socialism in one country’. This 
notion distorts the fact that world proletarian 
revolution can only occur unevenly and in- 
volves temporary stablization and even 
retreat over a long period, and consequently, 


marxist group 


its own country....An international com- 
munist program is in no case the sum total of 
national programs or an amalgam of their 
common features. The international 
program must proceed directly from an 
analysis of the conditions and tendencies of 
world economy and of the world political 
system taken as a whole in all its connections 
and contradictions, that is, with the mutually 
antagonistic interdependence of its separate 
parts. In the present epoch, to a much larger 
extent than in the past, the national orien- 
tation of the proletariat must and can flow 
only from a world orientation and not vice 
versa. Herein lies the basic and primary 
difference between communist in- 
ternationalism and all varieties of national 
socialism.” (Trotsky) 


The Fourth International is the only in- 
ternational organization which upholds this 
fundamental tenet of revolutionary Marxism. 
Since its founding in 1938 it has remained the 
only current in the international workers’ 
movement actively attempting to build a 
world proletarian party armed with a 
programme and strategy for revolution that 
encompasses all sectors of the world 
economy. The Fourth International is not 
such a party itself; it represents only the 
nucleus of this historical project. But since 
1968, the Fourth International has undergone 
a process of political transformation: from a 
federation of propaganda circles to an in- 
ternational combat organization, demon- 
strating its capacity to provide program- 
matic and strategic answers: to the main 
questions posed by the contradictory 
development of the world revolution, capable 
of initiating and leading mass mobilizations 
independently of the Stalinist and social 
democratic parties. The Ligue Communiste, 
(French section) is the largest revolutionary 
organization in that country: this spring it led 
a movement of hundreds of thousands against 
the militarist policies of the Pompidou 
regime. The Liga Communista 
Revolucionaria (Spanish section) plays a 


prominent role in the Workers’ Commissions, 


the only independent organizations of the 
Spanish proletariat. The LSSP-(R) 
(Ceylonese section) recently initiated, 
through the trade unions it leads, a strike of 
one million workers in solidarity with 
political prisoners. The Partido Obrera 


tionary 


Revolucionaria (Bolivian section) was the 
only political current which actively 
organized and led the armed resistance of the 
workers and peasants to the coun- 
terrevolutionary coup in 1971. In the workers’ 
states, the Fourth International is involved 
with socialist opposition against the 
bureaucratic strata that presently rule in the 
name of the proletariat. In a number of 
countries, spanning the globe, the sections of 
the Fourth International have begun to sink 
deep roots into the organized working class. 


The process by which we have come to an 
understanding of revolutionary Marxism and 
consolidated our small forces on the basis of 
support for the program and strategy of the 
Fourth International has been a lengthy one. 
The Old Mole, a group of revolutionaries who 
developed out of the independent left, cen- 
tered mainly at U of T, and the Red Circle, a 
group containing the main opponents to the 
nationalist, Laxer-Watkins leadership in the 
Waffle, have fused into the Revolutionary 
Marxist Group. Together with an RMG group 
in Peterborough (and individuals in other 
centers) we are putting out a call for a 
founding convention, to begin the con- 
struction of a revolutionary Marxist 
organization in Canada. 


We recognize that we are but a revolutionary 
nucleus within a fragmented left and that the 
process of party building is a difficult one. 
We call upon all revolutionaries in Canada to 
enter into the fraternal discussion and con- 
crete practice necessary to the growth of a 
party capable of winning the confidence and 
leadership of the working class in Canada. 
The growth of such a party can only occur on 
the basis of principled agreement among 
revolutionary groups and individuals around 
united action. Such unity in action with all 
anti-imperialist struggles, in solidarity with 
the Quebec revolution and in support of 
workers’ struggles—is a necessity posed by 
the objective dynamics of the international 
class struggle itself. 


We intend to build our organization with this 
perspective—fully confident that the program 
of the Fourth International will play a central 
role in the unfolding of the North American 
revolution. 


Ntafement of 


the Political Committee 
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Peaceful co-existence or world revolution? | 


BREZHNEV DETENTE 


has been used to justify the subordination of 
world revolution to the diplomatic and 
military interests of the Soviet state. The 
USSR uses the fear of nuclear war to mask 
their real concern: that the extension of 
world revolution would alter the balance of 
forces against the bureaucracy’s interests. 

Thus they attempt to uphold peace by 
diplomatic manoevres. In fact, the extension 
of revolutionary war, as Mao once noted, 
decreases the risks of imperialist war since it 
weakens the imperialist camp and 
deteriorates the international political 
climate within which capitalism has room to 
wage war. 


The present search by Brezhnev for “‘genuine 
security” and a ‘‘radical detente”? is the 
result of almost two decades of the Cold War, 
the locus of which was the fear of nuclear 
annihilation. Nixon and Brezhnev, both 
wishing to preserve the international status- 
quo to protect their positions of priviledge, 
shook hands in Washington and stated, ‘‘We 
agreed that in the nuclear age, there is no 
alternative to a policy of peace.” Brezhnev’s 
statements to the German ruling class in- 
dicate his acceptance of the interminable 
deferment of socialist revolution in the 
West. We are witnessing today the most 
prodigious attempt at the formation of a holy 
alliance against world revolution. ‘Broadly 


speaking,” Brezhnev said, ‘‘one can say that 
our planet today is closer than ever before to 
a lasting peace.” ‘The Soviet Union,” he 
added, ‘‘will exert all its influence...to 
promote this trend.” For Brezhnev, it is a 
cleaning-up operation: the war in Vietnam is 
over, he stated, but we still have a few 
“trouble spots”, like the Middle East, to clear 
up. Once that is acomplished he believes that 
imperialism will finally reconcile itself to 
socialism’s existence. 


Lenin understood, however, that it is not only 
the extension of revolution but its very 
existence which provokes imperialism. ‘‘As 
long as capitalism and socialism remain side 
by side we cannot live peacefully—the one or 
the other will be the victor in the end.” If 
imperialism negotiates with the USSR today 
it is because it seeks not an inviolable peace 
but a more favourable opportunity to press 
the attack tomorrow. ‘Peace’, the alledged 
goal of the USSR, is in fact more threatened 
by its constant retreat and appeasement in 
the face of aggression than by a resolute 
stance in favour of revolutionary war. For 
the Stalinists, the Kautskyist dream of peace 
in the era of imperialism opens up the 
‘peaceful roads’ tosocialism. But it is absurd 
and dangerous to believe that what im- 
perialism will not allow to be lost to it in war it 
will allow to be taken away from it gradually. 
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Prepare for the fall offensive! 


Thousands protest cutbacks 


A Queen’s Park demonstration by 5000 
Ontario teachers, and walkouts by thousands 
of Toronto high school students brought the 
school term to a close with the threat of 
continuing massive resistance to cutbacks 
hanging over the Ontario government. As 
university occupations ended, student 
walkouts began, hitting high schools in 


Kingston and all across Toronto. Some 
gathered at Queen’s Park, echoing the 
teachers’ demand to see Education Minister 
Wells and chanting ‘‘Stop the Cutbacks, Fight 
the State’’. 


More important were the beginnings of city- 
wide organization of militant students 
wanting to channel the response to the fall 
implementation of the cutbacks into united 
action. Socialist groupings (such as the Apple 
Core) coalesced, explaining the source of the 
cutbacks in the capitalist economy and state, 
and stressing the need for unity with teachers 


Join students, teachers 


Ryerson workers fight layoffs 


The struggle of 48 maintenance workers laid 
off by Ryerson Polytechnical Institute in 
Toronto has important implications for all 
workers in the public sector as well as for 
teachers and students. 


Like all educational institutions Ryerson has 
been hit by the cutbacks in education, part of 
the general cutbacks in social expenditure: 
instituted by the Canadian state in response 
to growing economic crisis. When the 
Ryerson administration’s attempt to fire 50 
teachers failed because of faculty resistance, 
their next step was to lay off half the main- 
tenance staff and replace them with a private 
contracting firm. The layoffs were an- 
nounced during contract negotiations with the 
workers’ union, CUPE Local 233. While the 
Local’s leadership were trying to reach a 
compromise with the administration through 
negotiations, the laid off workers, unwilling to 
accept a token gesture of bonus pay or the 
rehiring of a few, saw the need for militant 
action to recover all their jobs. 


Rail strike imminent 


Rank & file on track? 


In July, Canadian railway workers will hold a 
strike vote which will almost certainly result 
ina strike. A rail strike is always important 
because of the strategic position of the 
railways in the economy. The historic 
militance of the Cnadian railway workers will 
take on special significance this year given 


the differences in the Canadian ruling class 
over the question of federal state intervention 
around wage controls and other forms of legal 
strikebreaking. 


Railway workers occupy a strategic position 
within the capitalist economy through their 
control over a large sector of the tran- 
sportation industry. They have the highest 
rate of unionization(81 percent) of any sector 
of the Canadian working class and are the 
largest single component of the class under 
the jurisdiction of the federal state rather 
than the provinces. Since Confederation, 
‘Jabour relations” have almost wholly been 
the responsibility of the provincial govern- 
ments. This has helped to increase the 
provincial fragmentation of the working class 
to the distinct advantage cf capital and has 
further obscured the role of the state in 
Canada. As the rail strike is national, it will 
force a direct confrontation with the federal 
state and a potential nationwide resistance to 
the inevitable injunctions against the strike. 


This year’s rail strike has particular 
significance coming at a time when the ruling 
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and public employees also affected by the 
cuts. 


Although ultimate realization of student 
demands requires working class action, the 
widespread effects of the cutbacks coupled 
with the schools’ present authoritarian 
structures leads to explosive, wholesale 
revolts, and large actions can result. Bigger 
classes, reductions in academic and extra- 
curricular supplies, fewer course options and 
free time, and more exams will push students 
to demand the right to organzie. Further 
repression will only backfire, especially when 
teachers are allying with students. Senior 
teachers who this year guarded school doors 
to block walkouts will next year see their 
colleagues marching to Queen’s Park 
alongside their students. 


In Cornwall, walkouts and demonstrations by 
over 1000 teachers and students have at- 


What followed was a series of ad hoc actions, 
largely under the control of the Canadian 
Liberation Movement, including a 
demonstration to Queens Park, picketing, a 
month long occupation of the Board Room 
and an attempt to build Support from other 
CUPE locals. Much of the support work 
outside the occcupation was organized by a 
committee of independent Ryerson students 
and teachers. 


Although these various actions put pressure 
on the union to break off negotiations with 
Ryerson and set the stage for a possible strike 
in the fall, they failed to generalize the 
struggle either within Ryerson itself or within 
other CUPE locals. The slogans of the 
struggle “Stop the Firings and Open the 
Books” directed the fight only against the 
Ryerson administration without linking the 
maintenance workers’ fight with that of 
countless teachers and students across the 
country against the cutbacks. 


class cannot afford concessions to the working 
class and when the bourgeois parties are 
divided on how to combat the demands of the 
class. The strike takes on added importance 
as it will occur at a time when over a million 
workers in such key sectors as the auto, pulp 
and paper, construction, brewery and elec- 
trical industries enter contract negotiations. 
The offensive of the state and the resistance 
of the rail workers will provide some in- 
dications of the direction of the class struggle 
in Canada in the coming period. 


The last two national rail strikes were 
militantly waged and led to substantive 
economic gains. At present, militancy in the 
rail unions is at its highest level since 1966. In 
March, 22,000 shopcraft workers (sheet metal 
workers, pipefitters, etc.) overwhelmingly 
rejected a contract which provided for a 13.5 
percent increase over the next two years and 
had been unanimously endorsed by the 
shopcraft bargaining committee and the 60- 
member executive board of the shopcraft 
unions. This development, coupled with 
pressure from the rank-and-file in the non- 
operating unions, forced the non-op union 
bureaucrats (BRAC and CBRT) to raise their 
wage demands from 30 cents and 8 percent 
for the first and second years to 55 cents and 
15 percent respectively. 


Since then, the pressure from the rank-and- 
file has been building. There have been 


tracted Franco-Ontarians from Sudbury and 
Ottawa in support of 2 teachers fired for 


joining a March strike by students demanding 


a French school. 


Teachers’ militancy should continue to rise as 
discussions on unionization intensify, and as 
more angry young teachers are elected to the 
lower ranks of their federations, as has 
happened already in the Toronto district of 
the Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ 
Federation (OSSTF). 


Conservative fears of ‘public opinion’ 
prompted the leaders of the Queen’s Park 
teachers’ rally, to defuse the militancy of 
those participants who wanted to enter the 
Legislature. Similar fears made Federation 
officials wary of working with students’ 
groups, and even led them to adopt protest 
methods that hurt students (e.g., dropping 
extra-curricular activities).. These ten- 


CLM’s attempt to exercise complete control 
and their reluctance to generalize the 
struggle isolated the workers from much 
needed support. Their tactics, such as calling 
for the teachers to accept a voluntary wage 
freeze caused unnecessary divisions within 
Ryerson. Also their posing of the CLM as the 
organization waging the struggle 
represented a kind of futile sectarianism 
which clearly had the effect of needlessly 
narrowing the base of the struggle. 


In other CUPE locals the immediate issue 
raised by the struggle became the right of 
laid off workers to retain active union 
membership while fighting to regain their 
jobs. 


The other issue of concern to the labour 
movement raised by the Ryerson struggle is 
the tactic of contracting out which is in- 
creasingly being used by various public 
institutions and municipal. governments to 
cut costs. For the past year CUPE Local 500 
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wildcat walkouts and bookoffs by CN express 
workers in Toronto, Edmonton and Windsor, 
yard workers in Vancouver and GO train 
engineers in Toronto. Working-to-rule and 
similar actions are taking place in most of 
these centres, Kitchener, Brantford, Oshawa 
and other cities. 


Although militance is at a high level, it has 
not yet reached that of 1966 when 4,000 ex- 
press workers wildcatted for several weeks - 
before the strike actually took place. 
Militancy on the shop floor has only ina few 
cases produced committees of rank-and-file 
workers and the few that exist have not yet 
developed effective liaison with one another 
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dencies, as well as the reluctance to unionize, 
must be replaced with militant class action 
by teachers, against the state. Most im- 
portant of all these actions must be coord- 
ination with all levels of students, with the 
fired Ryerson workers and teachers, and with 
all groups affected by the cutbacks. No 
‘acceptable’ requests for preserving ‘our’ 
schools or for ‘reassessing’ government 
planning will work. 


A liaison committee is organizing a Sep- 
tember Peterborough Conference of left 
university students to analyze the cutbacks 
and plan opposition. The Revolutionary 
Marxist Group urges all interested high 
school students and teachers to participate, to 
begin a joint fight against the offensive of the 
capitalist state. 


(Contact Michel Trudeau, care of Cham- 
plain College, Treent University, Peter- 


borough ) 
Greg McMaster 


in Winnipeg has been waging a fight which 
included a sit-in by over a thousand em- 
ployees atthe Council Chambers against 
the municipal government's attempt to 
contract out public works. 


Contracting out is a means by which non- 
union labour is substituted for union labour by 
hiring private industry to do the jobs of 
unionized public sector workers. It is an 
indirect form of scabbing and strikebreaking, 
at the expense of the workers in the con- 
tracting firms. CUPE workers must make 
links with these workers and see their 
struggle as a common one. As long as a large 
portion of the work force is unorganized and 
forced to work at minimun wage rates, the 
ruling class can use tactics such as con- 
tracting out to divide the workers’ movement. 


Judy Rebick 


The bureaucracy, needless to say, has been 
fighting tooth and nail to keep the rank-and- 
file groups isolated. 


Rank-and-file militancy will grow between 
now and the strike but, in order to be effective 
in fighting the offensives of the stae as well as 
the opposition of the bureaucrats, it will have 
to be harnessed and organized. What is 
crucial to the coming struggle is the ability of 
rank-and-file leaders to focus consciousness 
on the central issues of the strike and 
organize resistance on a national basis. 


D. Cochran 
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Strikebreaking!! 


Over four thousand people marched through 
the streets of Kitchener on May 26 in 
solidarity with the striking workers at Dare 
Foods. The demonstration was co-ordinated 
by the Strike Committee in Local 173 of the 
United Brewery Workers (UBW) as a last 
ditch attempt to save the union from being 
smashed by Clifford Dare, Canadian Driver 
Pool (CDP) and the Ontario Government. 


But the tone of the rally resembled a funeral 
dirge as the strike approached its first bir- 
thday on May 29—the date when Dare could 
move to have the union decertified. A ‘few 
words of support’ from various labour 
bureaucrats became passive eulogies in stark 
contrast to accounts by Dare militants of the 
bitter experience of a virtually defeated 
struggle. 


Only one speaker, Tom Heffernan, a shop 

steward fron the Toronto Rank-and-File 
Committee of the postal workers’ union, 
clearly placed strikebreaking in the context 
of an economic offensive by the corporations 
and the State. He posed the necessity for 
militant defensive actions by workers 
themselves, uniting against strikebreaking in 
all its forms. For the Dare strike, Heffernan 
said, this meant attempting to organize rank 
and file support to focus the struggle on the 
plant and bring about a complete shutdown. 


That this type of action never occurred can be 


traced to three key factors leading to the 
defeat of the Dare strike: the use of 


The NDP in power 


New “New Deal” no big deal 


“Im no socialist” Manitoba Premier Ed 
Schreyer assured the Toronto Globe and Mail 
in a mid-campaign interview. 


BC Premier Dave Barrett in response to an 
attack by an American paper compares his 
legislation package to Franklin Roosevelt’s 
New Deal which ‘‘saved American 
capitalism”. 


The two premiers’ statements are reflections 
of their governments’ policy and that of the 
Federal Caucus in Ottawa. With three NDP 
governments in power and the Federal 
Caucus in a virtual coalition with the 
Liberals, this year has provided the clearest 
expositon of the social democratic party in 
Canadian history. 


Schreyer provides an excellent description of 
social democracy in a recent Toronto Star 

feature article where he describes himself as 
“a social democrat seeing no intrinsic virtue 
or evil in public or private ownership but 
believing that a judicious mixture of the two 
is the desirable formula for the modern 
industrial society.” While the Manitoba 
Premier understands that the task of social 
democracy is to support the capitalist system 
by instituting social reform in an attempt to 
prop up failing sectors of the economy, many 


organized violence and strikebreaking by 
Dare, the police and courts; the role of the 
UBW local bureaucracy; the nearly total lack 
of support from the city’s unions and the 
Kitchener Labour Council. 


A strike vote on May 27, 1972 supported by 97 
percent of the 350 Dare workers began the 
Struggle around demands for wage parity 
between women and men, an 8-hour day and 
40-hour week, and better working conditions. 

Today, after a year of injunctions and at- 
tacks. by the police and CDP scabs only a 
core of 60-80 militants are still committed; 
the others have been forced to take other jobs 
or go back to the plant. 


But from the beginning, the UBW 
bureaucrats effectively dampened the 
militancy of the strikers. In the face of the 
first injunction, which made the union 
executive responsible for acts committed 
around the plant, Lou Dautner, the In- 
ternational Representative and Andy 
Diamond, the Chief Steward, refused to 
organize an immediate unified response, 
aimed at stopping production. Instead they 
began planning a boycott of Dare products. 
This failure to militantly resist from the 
beginning was a key point in the strike’s sell- 
out and decline. 


Fed up with the bureaucrats’ misleadership, 
the rank and file, led by twenty workers, 
successfully pressed Dautner to accept a 
Strike Committee set up by the strikers 


NDP activists and supporters are still 
labouring under the illusion that the NDP will 
bring socialism to Canada, still believing the 
socialist rhetoric of the NDP and labour 
bureaucrats behind the closed doors of 
Conventions and Council meetings, still 
confident that the NDP stands on the side of 
the working people. 


An important test of where the party stands in 
the class struggle is in the area of labour 
legislation. As one American capitalist said 
when questioned about capital’s reponse to 
the NDP government in BC: ‘‘We don’t care 
what a government does in social policy as 
long as they keep the labour force in line.”’ 


In BC the NDP government, despite election 
promises, has refused to wipe repressive 
labour laws off the books. Nothing has been 
done about Bills 42 and 123 which prohibit 
mass picketing and Bill 33 which provides for 
compulsory arbitration and empowers the 
state to break strikes.: Schreyer’s much 


acclaimed labour code goes no further than 
labour legislation in many American states. 
It withholds the right to strike from teachers, 
civil servants, and firemen, imposes identical 
penalties on corporations and unions, on 
bosses and workers, and sets penalties for 
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= Some of the 4000 or more unionists and sympathizers who 


marched at Dare demonstration in Kitchener, May 26 


themselves which would have full control of 
the strike. It is this committee which sup- 
ported the CNR workers, was active in the 
March protest against strikebreaking at 
Queen’s Park, and organized a demo of 1200 
in Kitchener during April as well as the May 
26 rally. However, the committee was not 
established until autumn of 1972—long after 
the repressive injunctions had posed the need 
for organized rank and file self defense 
squads. 


With a large majority of women strikers, one 
of the central demands became equal pay for 
equal work. But despite the importance of the 
Dare strike in raising issues concerning 
women’s superexploitation as workers, the 
local union bureaucracy and the Strike 
Committee remained disproportionately 
dominated by men. 


Since strikebreaking is most effective against 
unions in small companies like Dare, the need 
for working class solidarity to prevent a union 
from being isolated is all the greater. But 


workers convicted of participating in or 
condoning a wildcat. There are even harsher 
measures than those in the Federal Labour 
Code. David Lewis continues to vote support 
for the Liberals’ anti-working class 
legislation, selling out his own election 
programme (not to mention socialist prin- 
ciples) to maintain a few seats in parliament. 


On the issue of wage controls—one of the most 
viscious tools of the bourgeoisie against the 
working class— the NDP leadership has 
taken an ambiguous position. David Lewis 
opposes the temporary wage and price 
freezes proposed by the PC’s only because 
they ‘‘wouldn’t work”? and undoubtedly 
because supporting them would mean an 
election. Barrett has given support to con- 
trols ‘‘if necessary” and other leaders have 
waffled on the question. Only Alan Blakeney 
of Saskatchewan has clearly stated his op- 
position. A strong stand by the Federal NDP 
Convention this summer against wage con- 
trols would force the NDP leadership’s hand. 
Although the objective role of the social 
democratic party is to defend the interests of 


Kitchener has a 25-year history of class 
peace—thus virtually no support was for- 
thcoming from local unions. The Kitchener 
Labour Council, dominated by the rubber 
workers for 25 years, is well co-opted by the 
local bourgeoisie, and in fact most labour 
support for the Dare workers came from 
Windsor, Toronto, Hamilton and Oshawa. 
But this was not of the type needed to wage a 
tactical defense on a day to day basis. 


These factors are not unique to Dare alone. 
Since 1965 over 50 unions have been smashed 
in Ontario—mainly in small companies like 
Gidon, Texpak and A.P. Parts. Such assaults 
will not cease unless workers respond with 
organization. Organization of mass pickets, 
self-defense and province-wide support 
committees that isolate and shutdown plants 
by refusing to obey injunctions. 


Graham Barker 


resolution calling for opposition to wage 
controls would catch the NDP bureaucracy in 
the vise of this contradiction. 


In the area of economic policy too, the NDP 
amply illustrates the nature of social 
democracy. Rather than agitating for the 
conquest of the means of production by the 
proletariat and the placing of production 
under workers’ control, the NDP (like 
bourgeois liberal governments) tends to use 
nationalizations to rescue capitalism’s losers, 
and place them under bureaucratic control. 
In BC the government saved the Columbia 
Cellulose Company by buying 79 percent of 
the shares and picking up a $90 million debt. In 
Manitoba, Schreyer responded to Eric 
Kierans’ proposal that the government 
nationalize the mining industry over a ten- 
year period by stating: “I just don’t think the 
government should want to use its capacity 
and its powers of investment and develop- 
ment to involve itself with something that is 
already successfully operating.” 


The NDP have, and will continue to use their 
power to bolster the capitalist system and 
attempt to maintain working class support by 


capital, it relies on trade union support and calling social legislation socialism. 
must make some concessions to the working 
class to maintain its support. A convention Julie Samuels 
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_The scandal that is Watergate has become a mass media 


spectacle. Grand Jury leaks splatter the front pages of the 
bourgeois press. Newsweek runs eight covers in a row on 
Watergate. The Senate Hearings are broadcast, in living 
colour, by all three networks simultaneously. Its ratings 
now rival Archie Bunker, and its chairman, Senator Sam 
Ervin, is fast becoming a national folk hero. Any 
American nightclub comedian without Watergate jokes in 
his routine risks being panned. 


And so, America’s Consciousness Industry successfully 
packages Watergate and turns it into a real-life Whodunit 
for mass consumption. And that is the point. The masses 
remain fascinated spectators while the forums of 
bourgeois legality present the appearance of pursuing 
justice in the people’s interest. While the disclosures that 
spill forth rock the public mind, they also rock it to sleep 
with the comforting lullaby that America is still a 
democracy and the truth will out. 


But behind its slick media form lies a content that reveals 
that the American state apparatus has reached an ad- 
vanced stage of crisis. Watergate is not merely a crisis for 
the President and his aides, it is a crisis of a state 
bureaucracy becoming completely unwieldy as an in- 
strument of bourgeois rule. This crisis has historical 
origins in the very development of American im- 
perialism—and here we will attempt to explore these 
origins. The accident of Watergate was its discovery not 
its reality as a state sponsored operation. 


The Proliferation 
of 


State Bureaucracy 


The post second world war years have seen, in all the 
developed nations of the capitalist world, a rapid ex- 
pansion of the state apparatus far in excess of the growth 
rate of their respective economies. The modern bourgeois 
state is a multifaceted bureaucracy extending its ten- 
tacles into every sphere of social life. Everywhere it 
functions to ensure an environment favourable to the 
preservation and expansion of capital. The state’s rapid 
growth in recent years has occurred precisely because 
world capitalism has entered a period of protracted 
decline, wracked by internal contradictions and 
threatened on its periphery by national liberation forces 
which take Third World nations out of the imperialist 
system. 


The less internal stability capitalism has in the developed 
world, the less viability it has in the Third World and the 
less legitimacy it has throughout the world, then the 
greater are its needs for enlarged and strengthened state 
apparati to preserve a climate suitable for capital’s 
necessary expansion. 


This is increasingly the dilemma of all capitalist nations 
but of none more so than the US. The American 
bourgeoisie emerged from World War II in a position of 
clear hegemony within the imperialist world.The rapid 
post war expansion of American capital in both the un- 
derdeveloped and advanced capitalist world required the 
accompanying aggressive presence of the American state 
in these sectors. In order for the state to fulfill its role as 
the guarantor of American capital, it was necessary to 
construct q truly gargantuan state apparatus and in the 
process to create a series of mini-empires within-a- 
state:the CIA, the FBI, Pentagon, Justice, etc. 


The Crisis 
of the American 


State Apparatus 


Growing by leaps and bounds, each state agency staked 
out its jurisdictional terrain and guarded it jealously by 
bureaucractic infighting. In this way agencies created 


their own semi-autonomous power bases permitting them — 


a certain room for manoeuver. The end result was a 
massive, cumbersome, poorly co-ordinated federalized 
structure which over the years has become increasingly 
unwieldy as an apparatus for administering the American 
empire at home and abroad. 


The type of state intervention capitalism requires, in this 
late epoch of its decline, is a rapid and covert system of 
policy formulation and implementation closely co- 
ordinated in all areas with the highest circles of the 
bourgeoisie. The American state, throughout the 60’s was 
neither sufficiently covert nor centralized to function 
adequately by these criteria. The constitutional system of 
checks and balances between the White House, Congress, 
and the Court, had long ago become a liability, but because 
it retained a certain ideological legitimacy, centralization 
was retarded and alarm was created about the President’s 
usurpation of Congressional authority. 


Kennedy began in the early 60’s to deal with this complex 
of problems by creating small tightly structured com- 
mittees and superdepartments operating over top of the 
traditional state agencies within the executive branch. 
This enabled the President to slowly erode the autonomy of 
various bureaucratic fiefdoms and remove the highest 
level of decision making from Congressional scrutiny and 
budget control. Johnson and Nixon continued in this 
direction, further consolidating and concentrating state 
power into a manageable constellation of small in- 
terconnected bodies under direct control of the White 
House. 


Police Surveillance P 


, 
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and 
Supercentralization 


Tracing this pattern through in the area of police work will 
set the stage for Watergate. Domestic surveillance and 
repression had traditionally been the prerogative of the 
FBI. As successive waves of mass dissent rocked the 
American ship of state throughout the 60’s, the FBI, under 
Hoover, proved totally incapable of staying on top of the 
situation. Hoover was a classic example of the bureaucrat 
who had successfully built an independent power base and 
frequently refused to implement White House policy. 

There was also the additional problem that Congress had 


rights of scrutiny over the FBI operating budget which. 


could lead to embarrassing questions about the 
widespread illegal activity of a state agency. The solution 
gradually developed by Kennedy and then Johnson was to 
borrow small teams of operatives from other agencies 
(primarily the Army and the CIA) to use in domestic 
surveillance directly under White House auspices and 
therefore shielded from Congressional scrutiny by 
executive privilege in the name of ‘national security’. 


Sitting over these teams, (and over similar counter- 

insurgency teams abroad) was the co-ordinating Com- 
mittee of Twenty—top men loyal to the President from 
Justice, State, the Pentagon, the CIA, and the FBI. They 
operated completely autonomously from their respective 


agencies, hired their own operatives from a buried budget, 
and had no official communication with any branch of 
state. This was the type of flexible, quick, secret and 
supercentralized structure that was necessary in police 
work, and roughly comparable structures were 
established to articulate state intervention in economic, 
diplomatic and military matters. 


These were the historical precedents that made Nixon’s 
1970 Master Intelligence Plan (referred to in the Dean 
Papers) and the Plumbers Unit (supposedly set up to stop 
security leaks) consistent extensions of the semi— 
clandestine restructuring of the American state that had 
been underway for some time before he became President. 
Though the entire process was necessary, in order for the 
state to function as an effective instrument of bourgeois 
rule, it opened the door for a parochial use of state power to 
the detriment of the class as a whole. This was a par- 
ticularly explosive possibility in a period where there were 
severe splits within the bourgeoisie over basic questions of 
state role and strategy. As the revelations of Watergate 
have made so dramatically clear——Nixon epitomized 
that danger. He made widespread use of the superagen- 
cies of the executive branch to sabotage the Democrats, 
the liberal media, and to spy on the highest levels of the 
state bureaucracy. This partisan use of state power 
against established representatives of the liberal wing of 
the American ruling class, was clearly an abuse of state 
power, by bourgeois standards. Watergate reveals that 
Nixon was moving, and had been for quite some time, to 
take advantage of the ongoing concentration of state power 
in the executive to advance the sectarian interests of a 
fairly narrow section of the American bourgeoisie. 


Nixon's Friends 


Throughout Richard Nixon’s political career it has always | 
been much easier to tell who, among the bourgeoisie, 
Nixon opposed than to discern whose sectoral interests he 
promoted. While his feuds with Northeastern liberals 
(particularly their press) have been well publicized, his 
methodical advancement of the interests of Southern rim 
capitalists has been accomplished quietly, without much 
fanfare. Nixon’s southern strategy has generally been 
presented as an electoral scheme for sweeping the old 
Democratic strongholds of the South and Southwest with 
an all white conservative vote. It was much more than 
that. The core of the Southern strategy was a plan for 
politically consolidating the fast rising fortunes of the 
Southern rim capitalists in Washington. This relatively 
new sector of the American bourgeoisie rode the crest of 
the post war new industrialization of the South and Scuth- 
west, to make billions in oil, natural gas, aerospace, 
defense contracting and real estate. In coming to 
Washington, the South—Southwestern upstarts have 
lobbied crassly for sectoral handouts (like Thurmond’s 
textile windfall) in a style reminiscent of the robber barons. 
of yesteryear who also made quick fortunes in pioneering 
new industries. Ensured of Nixon’s favour, they have 
made surprising headway. The president has biased his 
appointments heavily towards the Southern rim. He chose 
Haldeman, Erlichman, Ash, Finch, Kalmbach, Segretti, 
Chapin, and Mardian from Southern California; Clements, 
Bush, and Connally from Texas and Kleindeinst from 
Arizona. Henry Kissinger was the only Harvard Yankee 
among them. 
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While old established Northern bankers and industrialists 
retained control of the Republican Party apparatus, the 
Southern crowd had their people in the White House, and 
thus began to bypass the usual party channels. The 
clearest sign of this was the 1972 election, where Nixon set 
up his own re-election committee entirely separate from 
the Republican National Committee and staffed it with his 
own men mostly from within the executive branch. 
Clearly Nixon was narrowing his social base and con- 
solidating his power on behalf of a distinct regionally 
specific sector of the ruling class. While the Republican 
Party remained representative of a broad cross section of 
the bourgeoisie, Nixon was no longer integrated closely 
within the party and began to advance the parochial in- 
terests of a considerably narrower fraction of the class. As 
well as narrowing his sectoral base these moves also 
served to compact and homogenize the ideology of the 
Nixon Administration in a rightist direction most 
congenial to the President himself. 


..and Enemies 


Since his days as McCarthy’s prosecutor of Alger Hiss, 
Nixon has been motivated by the mission of the American 
Right—to save America and the ‘Free World’ from the 
perils of communist subversion. This is a world-view, 
overblown and conspiratorial, that extends beyond what is 
strictly necessary for the exercise of bourgeois rule. It 
tends to blur the fundamental class differences between 
liberals and the revolutionary left by seeing the former as 
unconscious dupes of the latter. A careful study of the 
backgrounds and testimony of the Waterbuggers and the 
Nixon campaign men reveals the consistent presence of 
this grandiose perspective and this class confusion. For 
the Nixon team, George McGovern was not only a political 
opponent in the normal bourgeois sense; his election might 
well create the conditions for America’s subversion from 
within. Sabotaging his campaign became an act of 
national patriotism. It was the pervasiveness of this 
perspective that prevented a rational questiong of whether 
the risks of widespread campaign sabotage were worth the 
gains to be made. It was the hegemony of the perspective 
that enabled Nixon to consolidate state power with a group 
of loyalists who were preparing to fashion a sort of 
Bonapartist state out of the executive branch. 


The warning signals that Nixon was out to severly diminish 
the power of the North Eastern liberal wing of the 
bourgeoisie dated back to his first years as President. 
Coming to power at a time when a clear split was 
developing within the ruling class over alternative 
strategies in Indochina, Nixon deeply resented liberal 
opposition to his continuation of mass bombing raids. For 
Nixon, calling the war a ‘national tragedy’ and a ‘mistake’ 
and advocating quick army withdrawal, as the New York 
Times did from 1968 on, was tantamount to assisting the 
enemy. On the domestic front. Nixon liquidated most of 
Johnson’s Great Society welfare programmes and con- 
sistently attempted to shift the balance of power in the 
traditionally liberal Supreme Court in a rightward and 
Southern direction. (Three times the Senate rejected his 
Southern nominees). He waged a sustained attack on the 
liberal eastern press and successfully repressed liberal 
political documentaries on the national TV networks. His 
manipulation of the Federal Communications Commission 
(FFC) had alarmed the liberal owners of the Eastern 
media. 
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As well, he had denigrated Congress, disregarding its legal 
perogatives on military appropriations and cutting 
Congressional commitees out of any role in policy for- 
mulation. While this was the logical extension of the 
policies of his predecessors, Nixon refused to publicly 
legitimate the Senate and House, as Kennedy and Johnson 
had been careful to do, and consequently he invoked the 
spectre of a ‘constitutional crisis’ over Congress. 


By the time the Watergate skeletons began to fall out of 
Richard Nixon’s closet, there were many old scores out 
against him in Congress and among powerful Northeastern 
liberals. The unexpected ferocity of the scandal had much 
to do with the reservioir of bad blood stored up in the first 
four years of Nixon’s Presidency that Watergate served to 
unleash. The scandal laid a swath of political destruction 
in its wake that was more than any sector of the 
bourgeoisie had bargained for. 


Public Face 


and 
Private Reality 


As well as being the occasion for the crescendo of a long- 
standing bourgeois feud, Watergate exposed the flagrant 
disparity between the democratic open face of the state 
and its secret internal operations. The detonation of this 
contradiction was also explosive. 


The Watergate hearing have revealed that Nixon was 
incensed by the Pentagon Papers leak and took elaborate 
illegal steps, at considerable political risk, to persecute 
Ellsberg and prevent further leaks. This obsession with 
security is not merely a personal fetish of Richard Nixon. 
Modern bourgeois rule is predicated on a high degree of 
secrecy in conducting state business. The American state 
spends over 250 million annually on secrecy precautions 
alone and has 38 document classifications above top 
secret. (The Pentagon along has 6 million cubic feet of 
secret documents!) The function of this pervasive and 
intense security is to obscure the state’s close integration 
with various councils of the bourgeoisie and to veil the 
extent to which the state creates public opinion, as an 
exercise in pure PR. With the backrooms well concealed 
the state is presented out front as an open democratic 
institution responsive to the will of the people. 


Last fall, when Watergate began to stink so badly it could 
no longer be ignored, some secrecy had to be sacrificed, 
and a cursory investigation conducted, in order to preserve 
one important element of democratic ideology: that no 
one, not even the President and his selected officials, 
stands above the law. It was the delicate job of in- 
vestigators to confine the Watergate case to a precise piece 
of surgery on the Committee to Re-elect the President, 

removing some lower level operatives while leaving the 
vast corpus of normally secret state operations under 
wraps. 


This was, in fact, what the original prosecutors of the 
Watergate 7 attempted to do. Their difficulty was that the 
White House had interwined the spy operations of the 
Committee with the normal surveillance of the state to 
such an extent that their separation proved impossible. 
Watergate was unconfinable. The entire cover up began to 
crumble and a coverup of the coverup became necessary. 
The men most directly implicated began to resort to 


counter-allegations to save their own skins. Their 
reverberating recriminations handed the liberal press a 
flood of inside scoops each begging questions that carried 
the investigation into new terrain and each undermining 
Nixon’s credibility. The scandal created its own 
momentum as it unfolded, swamping in turn, the FBI, the 
CIA, Justice, the Securities Exchange Commission, and 
the Department of State. The worse the allegations 
became, the more secrecy it was necessary to sacrifice in 
order to preserve the ideology of democracy. 


One of Watergate’s long term dangers for the bourgeoisie 
is that the inner workings of the state have been partially 
revealed and yet the sacrifice of secrecy may count for 
little. If the investigations prove legally inconclusive on 
the question of Nixon’s involvement, while the clear 
majority of Americans believe he lied, the carefully staged 
demonstration of ‘democracy in action’ will have failed to 
restore legitimacy to the damaged institutions of state. 


Aftermath of Watergate: 
Bourgeois Manoeuver 


As the broad outlines of Watergate finally emerge, a full 
year after the burglary itself, Nixon finds himself isolated 
from any significant support within the ruling class. 
Republican Party members in particular are busy 
scrambling to dissassociate themselves from the 
President. 


If America had a parliamentary political system the 
Republicans would have fallen long ago on a vote of no 
confidence and the ensuing election would have allowed 
voters to participate in the stabilizing self-delusion of 
rejecting Republicans in favour of Democrats. Un- 
fortunately for the American bourgeoisie, impeachment is 
a much messier business. Undoubtedly there have been 
backroom suggestions that Nixon resign but he seems 
unwilling to do so and even this option is unattractive 
unless Agnew can be pursuaded to resign also. And so 
Congress moves hesitantly to ready impeachment 
proceedings. From the standpoint of the ruling class 
impeachment may be messy, but three more years of 
Nixon may well be worse. 


Watergate has resurrected the fortunes of the liberals in 
the press, and in Congress. A comparable return of 
previously diminished power has occurred within the state 
where various agencies, led by the FBI and the CIA, are 
reasserting their autonomy. This sets the consolidation of 
the Stateback many years, and thus exacerbates its inef- 
ficiency as an administrative organ for capital. 


The Response 


of the Masses 


Among the masses, Watergate has increased a skepticism 
about the system that was already widespread. This 
further upsets the delicate balance between ideological 
persuasion and implied or direct repression that the state 
maintains in a bourgeois democracy. When the state loses 
legitimacy it must either compensate with increased 
repression or alternatively suffer a period of political 
limbo which runs the risk of ideological fragmentation. 
Neither of these options are particularly attractive for the 
American ruling class, given the sullen mood of the 
masses. 


The temporary liberal hegemony may spark an intense 
search for the lost American soul—brought to you by the 
Democrats—in order to re-enlist mass support for 
capitalist instututions. It seems unlikely that mass 
skepticism can once more be seduced by a Kennedy-like 
rennaisance. The sharp economic recession that is likely 
to hit in 1974 further limits the possibilities of a liberal 
heyday. The alternatives are not clear but certainly a 
sharp turn to the right with populist overtones or a 
reassertion of working class militance are two starkly 
contrasted possibilities. 


In any case, it is doubtful if things can continue as is, in 
America much longer. The time is fast approaching where 
American ideology and reality can no longer be made to 
co-exist. Watergate has only hastened the arrival of 
that point of no return. Masses of Americans no longer 
believe that ‘the American system’ is reformable. Their 
ranks swell daily. The danger is that they will fail to 
perceive their historical potential for collective liberation 
and will become immobilized and atomized in cynicism. 

This would be a particular danger if the American 
bourgeoisie were successful in inflicting heavy losses on its 
own proletariat in order to resolve its balance of payments 
crisis, in the context of a ’74 recession. This danger 
presents itself all the more ominously because of the ab- 
sence of a viable revolutionary party nucleus which could 
attract proletarian elements and begin to provide strategic 
political leadership for the proletariat’s struggle. The 
clear historical task for revolutionary Marxistsin America 
in this period is the careful construction of such a party’s 
nucleus. 


Wally Seccombe 
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indochina 


Canada retreats — the war continues 


Canada has been forced to pull its forces out 
of Vietnam. This reflects the reality that no 
real peace has been achieved in Indochina. 

Considerable fighting is still going on in South 
Vietnam, although not in the form of major 
offensive operations. Rather what is oc- 
curing is a struggle for position. The NLF is 
attempting to defend the liberated areas 
which it controls, and also to extend its 
control into disputed areas; while the puppet 
troops are trying to win control of the 
liberated areas. The recent attempts to patch 
up the largely inoperative ceasefire accords 
do not seem to have fundamentally altered 
this pattern of fighting, nor have they given 
Canada any new reason to believe the 
ceasefire would be enforceable. 


The Canadian government was unen- 


thusiastic about the prospects of a workable 
peace agreement in Indochina from the start. 
Its main motivation thus appears to have 
been to do the US a diplomatic and military 
favour. In return for such political favours the 
Canadian government hoped that the US 
would soften its line on the upcoming trade 
negotiations which are vital for the Canadian 
bourgeoisie. 


Canada tried to do its part. It consistently 
propagandized against North Vietnamese 
infiltration, and NLF violations of the truce. 
It attempted to blame the Communist 
delagations of Poland and Hungary for 
sabotaging any effective peacekeeping 
operations. But it became clear that the 
favour would not be adequately reciprocated. 
With the Nixon administration suffering a 


lebanon 


Mass support for Palestinian struggle 


Bloody armed clashes in early May 1973 
between the neo-colonial army of Lebanon’s 


president Suleiman Franjieh and the popular 


forces led by the Lebanon-based wing of the 
Palestinian Fedayeen threatened to turn into 
a Lebanese version of the Jordanian Black 
September of 1970. That the situation ended 
instead in a relatively indecisive way is in 
part due to the centrality of Lebanon to the 
imperialist commercial network in the 
Middle East. The risk of a generalized civil 
war in Lebanon stemming from a decisive 
move against the Palestinian resistance 


based in the country is far too great, par- 


ticularly since an outcome favourable to the 
status-quo is not a certainty. Thus the 
government was constrained to hold back. 


The immediate detonator of the Lebanese 
events was an Israeli commando raid on 
Beirut on April 10th. In the attack, three top 
Palestinan leaders were murdered while 
sleeping in their apartment residences and 
the offices and printing plant at the 
Democratic Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine (DPFLP) were destroyed. The 
Western press generally characterized the 
attack as a precise job with select targets 
obscuring the nature of the raid that left forty 
dead and eighty wounded, many of whom had 
no direct connection with the Palestinian 
Fedayeen movement. 


Lebanese reaction to the April 10th terror was 
significant in two respects. In response to the 


serious loss of credibility over Watergate, 
and with conflicts of authority developing 
with Congress on the issues of trade and 


Cambodia as well as the new Nixon strategy . 


of multilateral trade talks, it is becoming 
clear that nothing could be expected on this 
score. 


Meanwhile, the Canadian government was 
quite worried about the very real danger of 
Canadian troops being caught in a crossfire of 
the fighting, having to take casualities and 
perhaps be involved in the fighting. This 
would completely expose the fraud of a ‘peace 
keeping mission’. The Canadian bourgeoisie 
realized there was no popular political sup- 
port for military involvement in Indochina. It 
was unanimous in the view that it was not 
prepared to get involved in a costly military 
war in Indochina. Thus all the major political 
parties beat a hasty retreat on the question 
when the real situation in Vietnam became 
too obvious to ignore. 


government’s inaction, thousands of Beirut 
students and teachers took to the streets on 
April 11th to protest both the government’s 
role and American complicity in the Israeli 
raid. And the next day, the funeral for the 
murdered Palestinians turned into an anti- 
government demonstration of over 100,000 
people, the largest in recent Lebanese 
history. That the majority of marchers were 
Lebanese is a positive sign. It indicates that 
the continual Israeli terror attacks have 
not eliminated the Lebanese people’s support 
for the Palestinian struggle and also that the 
Lebanese movement itself is prepared to 
integrate its own struggle with that of the 
Palestinians. 


On the other hand, the fact that the student 
demo and the funeral march were organized 
by Lebanese is a sign of the incapacity of the 
Feda yeen leadership to respond to the Israeli 
raid. This indicates that the Arafat wing of 
the Fedayeeen leadership stubbornly con- 
tinues to hold to the policy of ‘nonin- 
terference’ in the affairs of Arab states. The 
futility of this policy was again demonstrated 
less than a month later when the Lebanese 
government launched a bloody attack on the 
Palestinian movement on May 4. 


After two days of the heaviest fighting bet- 
ween government troops and Fedayeen since 
April 1969, a ceasefire was called. It lasted 
until May 7 when government forces attacked 
two Palestinian refugee camps and martial 
law was imposed. The government attacks 
were in reaction to kidnappings by the DP- 
FLP militants in retaliation to arrest of 
Fedayeen militants since the April 10 raid and 
demos. 

Most of the western press interpreted the 
Lebanese regime’s assault on the 
Palestinians as an attempt to eradicate 
Fedayeen activities and thus spare the 
country from further Israeli ‘retaliatory’ 
raids. But this is misleading. Israeli leaders 
themselves have admitted that they are 
following a policy of ‘preventative’ strikes -- 
any place where Palestinians live may be 
struck at any time. As well, no Fedayeen have 
raided Israel from across the Lebanese 
frontier for over a year. 


What is really at stake is whether the 
Lebanese army will have the right to per- 
manently occupy the Palestinian camps, or at 
least bring them under tight control as the 
Syrian regime has done in its territory. The 
Lebanese ruling class has a strategic reason 
for trying to dissolve the autonomy of the 
Palestinian camps. As long as the Fedayeen 
exist, the potential also exists for the 
development of a dual power situation. 


The Israeli raid came in the midst of a series 
of anti-government student demonstrations 
and teachers strikes in Lebanon and it had the 


In Indochina the war continues. In South 
Vietnam the military situation has been 
relatively stabilized. This means that the 
political aspects of the struggle now take ona 
crucial importance. The NLF is attempting 
to consolidate political control over its 
territories. The development of agrarian 
policies such as labour. co-operation are an 
essential part of this process. 


The main axis of the military struggle has 
shifted to Cambodia where massive US 
bombing has temporarily blocked any frontal 
assault of the liberation forces of the Khmer 
Rouge on Pnom Penh. Nonetheless their 
general offensive continues in the countryside 
immediately surrounding the capital. While 
the US has temporarily saved the Lon Nol 
regime from collapse, the puppets are in a 
very difficult political position, surrounded on 
all sides by popularly-supported Khmer 
Rouge forces. 


Harold Lavender 


effect of propelling their mobilizations for- 
ward. In the face of the abject failure of the 
police to respond to the Israeli raid, and to 
protect the Palestinian leaders, Lebanese 
students began raising demands for a worker, 
peasant and student national defense militia 
to collaborate with the Fedayeen in defending 
the country. By raising these 
demands, in addition to advancing anti- 
government demands on their own behalf, the 
Lebanese students and teachers took the 
initiative in seeking to link their struggles to 
the Palestinian cause. 


In this regard, the response of the Palistinian 
leadership (particularly its dominant 
element - the Aratat wing - is most un- 
fortunate. 

Their steadfast policy of ‘non-interference’ in 
the internal affairs of the Arab States blocks 
the development towards intertwining the 
struggles for Palestinian liberation and 
revolution inside the Arab states. In the final 
analysis, neither can succeed without the 
other, and the Palestinian forces are 
weakened as a result of this shortsighted 
avoidance of the necessity to lead the Arab 
masses against their own regimes. 


The recent crisis in Lebanon seems to have 
come toa temporary conclusion. On May 17, 
a joint committee of representatives from 
the Lebanese regime and the Fedayeen 
reached an agreement to settle their dif- 
ferences peacefully. The exact terms of their 
agreement are unclear. The New York Times 
correspondent Juan de Ories wrote that 
“Lebanese authorities have obtained guerilla 
compliance with demands that involve the 
enforcement of Lebanese laws in the refugee 
camps, removal of some guerilla elements 
from the camps and permanent co- 
ordination between army and Fedayeen 
inspectors in control of heavy arms stored in 
camps.” 


If this is an accurate description it reflects an 
extremely tenuous situation which appears 
similar in form to the Cairo Agreement which 
preceeded the Jordanian regimes massacre 
of the Palestinian forces in 1971. Regardless 
of its details, the value of the pact in 
preventing further attacks on the Fedayeen in 
Lebanon appears to be practically nil. The 
only real deterrent against further attacks by 
the Arab states upon the Palestinians is the 
development of political solidarity with in- 
digenous organizations of the Arab masses so 
that the price of such an attack for the 
stability of a regime involved becomes 
prohibitive. If this much can be ac- 
complished in Lebanon and elsewhere in the 
Middle East, it will provide some grounds for 
optimism. 


Joe Flexer 
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Success of Peronist diversion in question 


In the past 3 years, the Argentine bourgeoisie 
has been badly shaken by huge working class 
mobilizations in many of the major industrial 
centres of the country. In order to cool this 
sustained militancy, which on several oc- 
casions had assumed semi-insurrectionary 
proportions, the Lanusse regime had need of 
less provocative methods than the blatant 
repression of the dictatorship. 


And so Lanusse opted for the Great National 
Agreement (GAN) under which elections 
were to be allowed despite the risk of the 
Peronist movement being swept into office. 
This meant partially returning the direction 
of the government to civilian politicians, 
entailing the risk that, regardless of Peron’s 
will, a rise of Peronism could give a further 
stimulus to more mass radicalization and 
mobilizations. 


After the massive electoral victory on May 11 


of the Peronist candidate Hector Campora, the 


Lanusse regime was faced with an uneasy 
choice. It could either attempt to prevent 
Campora from taking the presidency, or else 
go along with the course of events by playing 
on neo-Peronism as a risky option which 
potentially offered the means of disarming 
the masses politically and physically. Op- 
posing Campora meant civil war; not really 
an option for the bourgeoisie and the 
dominant wing of the military in its presently 
unfavourable position. 

Huge demonstrations on May 25 celebrating 


Campora’s inauguration were the first signs 
that the risk was a considerable one. 


Pressured by mass mobilizations to carry out 
one of his election promises, Campora im- 
mediately announced executive pardon for 
political prisoners. Shortly after the an- 
nouncement, 40,000 persons gathered in front 
of a main prison and attempted to storm it. In 
the melee, several people were killed and 
more wounded. Two days later, the new 
Peronist-led congress approved amnesty for 
about 500 prisoners. These demonstrations 
showed that even the Peronists would not 
likely be able to contain the mass upsurge in 
the short term. That fact points to the basic 
reasons for the terror by the right during the 
return of Juan Peron from exile in Spain. 


The demonstration organized to welcome 
Peron was one of the most massive in 
Argentine history. Although the welcome at 
the airport of two million people was seen as a 
great festival culminating the return of 
Peron, things did not proceed according to 
plan. Tensions within the Peronist movement 
made an incident of violence almost 
inevitable. The movement is a political 
hodge-podge spanning the spectrum from 
neo-fascists and right-wing labour 
bureaucrats to a leftwing youth section and 
broad base of working class militants. 


On the eve of Peron’s return, the situation 
within the Peronist movement was becoming 
explosive. In an attempt to cool things out 
Campora called for a ‘“‘political and social 
truce” and the Peronist labour bureaucrats 
reached an agreement with the bosses to 
observe a labour truce for two years. The 
right Peronist leadership tried unsuccessfully 
to isolate the Revolutionary Army of the 
People (ERP) from support within the 
Peronist youth. 


In this context, the roots of the airport terror 
becomes clearer. The majority of the 
security guards there came from the JSP, 
veterans of the old political police. According 
to the Peronist lawyers’ group, the JSP 
guards and the “Organizational Committee” 
led by some trade union bureaucrats ‘‘fired 
on the public from the stage, as is shown by 
the pictures published in all the daily 
papers”. The lawyers’ group holds that 
Lieutenant Colonel Osinde, a military ally of 
the trade union bureaucracy, had selected the 
site of the demonstration and the guards in 
order to create the circumstances for 
provocation to “‘prevent the ceremony, which 
would have shown their complete lack of 
popular support.” Rio de Janeiro daily 


New upsurge provokes govt. repression 


The Philippines: Will History Repeat Itself? 
Nine months after the declaration of martial 
law (Sept. 1972), the Marcos dictatorship in 
the Phillipines still finds itself incapable of 
resolving a chronic political and economic 
crisis. Economic prospects are gloomy 
despite the imposition of wage freezes, and 
enticements to attract foreign investment 
capital. With corruption running rampant in 
the government, and with profitable sectors 
of the economy (mining, oil, light 
manufacturing) already monopolized by US 
imperialism, there is little to attract in- 
vestment. 


Marcos is acutely aware of the situation 
confronting him. It was apparently the 
growth of the country’s newest and largest 
armed struggle organization, the 
Maoist CP’s New Peoples’ Army, which 
sparked the declaration of martial law. 
There are two Communist Parties in the 
country - divided around the Sino-Soviet 
ideological debate - both of whom have called 
for the armed overthrow of the Marcos 
regime, and both of whom are enjoying 
growing support in the country’s largest 
island. 
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r the Argentine revolutionary 


left, are militant demonstrations, such as this one of 40,000 persons, 
demanding amnesty for political prisoners. 


Ultima Hora commented, ‘The ERP played 
very little role in the Ezeiza (airport) in- 
cidents.”’ 


The violence at the airport was intended to 
quell the upsurge of the Argentine working 
class and freeze it in its Peronist straitjacket. 

Osinde, assisted by parapolice and goon 
squads led by union bureaucrats, staged the 
affair to separate Peron from his followers 
and to impose new bureaucratic control over 
union militants. Right Peronists also saw the 
violence as a means of isolating the ERP and 
generally defeating the left in the Peronist 
movement as well. 


Following the airport incident, trade unions 
took out ads in the bourgeois press attacking 
the revolutionary left. And although Peron in 


philippin 


Elsewhere, Marcos’s troops have launched 
repeated offensives against armed Muslim 
anti-government forces occupying the island 
of Mindanao (population of 2-3 million). The 
Muslim forces are gradually resolving the 
problem of an historically encrusted refor- 
mist leadership. 


The history of the liberation struggle of 
Phillipine workers and peasants has been one 
of treacherous’ betrayal and class 
collaboration on the part of the leadership of 
each particular struggle. The period during 
and after the 2nd World War is the most 
illustrative. In the process of struggle 
against the Japanese occupation, the 


revolutionary forces had by the War’s end 
occupied most of the country’s territory. 

However, in a situation similar to that of 
Greece in 1945, the CP-led Hukbalahap, the 


his “national unity” television address on 
June 21 avoided aligning nmmself openly with 
the right in fear of losing his youth sup- 
porters, his purpose was clear—to first 
isolate the ERP and other guerillas. Thus he 
has consented to the use of goon squads 
aimed at bringing ‘‘social order”, and has 
openly urged the gradual reintegration of the 
military into the masses. 


This sharply poses the necessity for working 
class organizations to begin generalizing the 
preparation of workers’ self defence even 
against the reformism of the Peronist 
Campora. Without this defence, the door is 
open for new aggression against the mass 
movement which could lead to serious defeats 
for the Argentine working class. 


D: Alkeh. and Lyn Parker 


dominant revolutionary force, laid down its 
arms in permitting US imperialism to 
reoccupy. 


With the recent introduction of US ‘advisers’ 
and of repressive techniques drawn from 
experience in Indochina, the Philippine 
vanguard ıs posed with the full scope of the 
struggle against Marcos. The first lesson to 
be learned is the necessity for unity of all 
revolutionary forces. Secondly, and most 
importantly, drawing on the experience of 
Indochina and the entire history of colonial 
revolution in the last 60 years, the struggle 
against imperialist domination invariably 
must be posed as a struggle against the 
totality of capitalist productive relations— 
there is no middle road. 

Roger Annis 


Uraguayan Military Stages Coup 


Faced with serious economic stagnation as a result of 
structural crises and strong oppositional currents, 
President Juan Bordaberry of Uraguay staged a coupon 
June 26, using military backing to abolish parliament. The 
coup appears to be an attempt to crush opposition to the 
regime, organized in forms ranging from the revolutionary 
Tupamaros guerillas to a popular front opposition (similar 
to Chile’s Unidad Popular) which ran in the last election 
with the backing of a well-organized, left-leaning 
workers’ movement. Although the coup was initially 
bloodless, it met with strong oppositionfrom the National 
Workers’ Convention, which has over 400,000 members. 
The Convention declared an indefinite general strike to 
resist the coup and factory occupation began. The military 
was faced with a particularly critical situation in the oil 
industry where workers had seized control of the country’s 
only refinery, resulting in serious oil shortages. The 
military has used threats and force to throw workers out of 
key factories (including the oil refinery) in an effort to 
break the general strike. Many factories have since then 
been reoccupied. At present, the relation of forces remains 
unclear, but the Naional Workers’ Convention is calling for 
armed struggle against the coup. 


Australia: Construction Workers 
Aid Gays 


Sydney (Reuter) — Australian construction workers 
yesterday prohibited all work on the half-finished 
university here because a student was expelled when he 
said he was a practising homosexual. A spokesman for the 
state Building Labourers’ Federation said it had imposed 
the ban at the request of the students’ union. 


Selma James 
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result, they cannot account for the profound divergence 
between these two ‘work places” under capitalism. 


Because productive labour is the direct source of surplus 
value, its organization and reorganization into a more 
efficient labour process is a constant imperative for 
capital. The more efficient socialized industry becomes, 
the more productivity the worker’s labour time acquires 
and as a result, the greater is the rate of surplus ac- 
cumulation. Because this imperative to accumulate is 
built into capital’s very nature, the organization of labour 
in production has undergone a rapid (and uneven) 
development in the history of capitalism. This trans- 
formation is a contradictory process. It sponsors the 
growth and increasing efficiency of capital while it creates 
the material conditions for a revolutionary overthrow of 
capital. 


It does this by centralizing work at the points of 
production where a seizure of the means of production will 
directly and immediately stop the functioning of capital. 

And it organizes workersin social production in such a way 
that their collective work habits set the stage for the 
development of class consciousness, and for the 
reorganization of industry under socialism. 


These conditions are in stark contrast to those under which 
the housewife labours. Dalla Costa describes them 
eloquently but fails to learn the lesson from them: 

“With the advent of the capitalist mode of production, 
women were relegated to a condition of isolation, enclosed 
within the family cell, dependent in every aspect on men. 

To the extent that women were cut off from direct 
socialized production, and isolated in the home, all 
possibilities of social life outside the neighbourhood were 
denied her, and hence she was deprived of social 
knowledge and social education. When women are 
deprived of wide experience of organizing and planning 
collectively industrial and other mass struggles, they are 
denied a basic source of education, the experience of social 
revolt. And this experience is primarily the experience of 
learning your own capacitites, that is , your power and 
the capacities, the power, of your class.” 


The reason why the household has remained in such a 
privatized, atomized state, undergoing no transformation 
comparable to the factory, is precisely because 
domestic labour is unproductive and its efficiency is 
therefore of no interest to capital. If the housewife must 


work four or fourteen hours a day to prepare her husband 
for work and her children for school, the difference of ten 


‘hours effects the rate of capital accumulation not one iota. 


moleholes 


Old Fashioned Dogmatic Socialism’ 
Rejected 


The Labour Party left wished to spruce up the party’s staid 
and slightly stagnant image. To this end they carried a left 
turn in policy which called for the nationalization of fifty of 
Britain’s largest firms. However, victory was short- 
lived. The bourgeois press reacted with predictable shock 
to Labour’s return to ‘old fashioned dogmatic socialism’. 
Labour’ parliamentary leadership quickly followed suit. 
Harold Wilson took to the air waves and press to deny that 
any Labour government under his leadership would im- 
plement such a policy. 


Greece: End of the Monarchy 


The monarchy, generally a symbol of patriotism and 
conservatism for the traditional right, has been formally 
toppled from the right by the junta of Pappadopolus. The 
action culminates serious disputes within the bourgeoisie 
and the regime over the future of Greece. King Con- 
stantine serves as a liberal-democratic rallying point. 
The junta succeeded in crushing major loyalist revolts 
within the armed forces, particularly in the navy, staged in 
protest of the dissolution of the monarchy. The junta’s 
decision will be rubber-stamped in a plebiscite where two 
different coloured ballots will be used in order to identify 
those voting against the measure. 


Shrinking Profits Expand Shrinks 


The stresses of the Allende regime (the uncertain course of 
future developments and the possiblility of civil war) seem 
to be adversely affecting the mental health of the Chilean 
bourgeoisie. Psychiatrists report a significant increase in 
upper and middle class clientele. Clients are depressed 
and insecure, fearing for loss of property, etc. 


And so the housewife remains atomized, her labour un- 
collectivized. The consequence of this is that the household 
is an extremely limited social base for the revolutionary 
contestation of capital. 


Does this consign women to an entirely passive or 
auxilary role in the socialist revolution? Not at all. 


If James and Dalla Costa looked beyond their noses, they 
would discover that it was precisely the massive post-war 
influx of women into industrial production , into the schools 
and universities and out of the household that set the 
stage for the impressive women’s upsurge of the late 60’s 
and early 70’s. And it is these new conditions to which we 
must address ourselves in order to help focus the women’s 
movement in a revolutionary way. | 


Outline of the Political and Strategical Problems 


This imperative immediately comes into conflict with 
James’ and Dalla Costa’s central demand—wages for 
housework. Instead of organizing around the conditions 
which have already served to raise the consciousness of 
millions of women, and which have provided the basis for 
the challenge to the family, they abandon the arena 
altogether. 


Even if we accepted the focus of their strategy, it is clear 
that their demand ‘‘wages for housework” cannot achieve 
the hoped-for result of liberating women from domestic 
slavery. Only the withering away of the family will ac- 
complish that task. And only a massive re-organization 
and socialization of domestic labour (daycare, food 
production, collective laundry, community centres, etc. ) 
can provide the material preconditions for such an end. In 
fact, the demand ‘‘wages for housework” serves to in- 
stitutionalize and reinforce the role of the woman as 
domestic worker - wife - mother. 


But ‘‘wages for housework”, they argue, is the 
- “revolutionary”? demand to counterpose against the 
demand for jobs. Wrong again. Full employment is 
precisely the demand that cannot be met by capitalism. 
Capitalism does not want workers militantly demanding 
jobs. Wages for housework, on the other hand, is a demand 
that could be realized, but of course, only in a ‘‘welfarist’’ 
or ‘‘minimum income” context paid from state revenue. 
However, if realized, the demand, far from placing the 
burden of women’s work ‘‘square on the shoulders of 
tcapital”’, would place it square on the shoulders of the 
working class, since it is their taxes that the bougeois state 

would use to finance wages for housework. 


James and Dalla Costa correctly criticize the trade unions 
for being bureaucratized, chauvinist and reformist, 

However, to conclude from this that women (and men too, 
by implication) should attempt to smash or ignore trade 
union organization betrays an a-historical, undialectical 
view of the trade unions. Trade unions are the basic 
organizations of the working class. They have won many 
important victories for the class, and have served to 
protect the worker from total victimization under 
capitalism. Revolutionaries should not work to destroy or 
bypass these organizations but must struggle, both within 
and without, against the bureaucracies entrenched in the 
unions, and to win the workers to the understanding that, in 


No Gas for Fascists 


Workers at an all-night service station near Bologna in 
Italy’s Red Belt took their own action upon recognizing 
italian Neo-fascist leader Alimirante as a customer. 
They staged a quick walkout to deny him service, thereby 
creating a national incident. By skillfully utilizing the veil 
of parliamentary respectability the fascist leader has 
cultivated, Christian Democrats have criticized the action, 
referring to Alimirante’s rights as a private citizen. 
However, the real violence of the neo-fasiists has been 
revealed by the raeaction of insulted supporters of 
Alimirante who have threatened the station continuously 


Iceland: No Cod — No NATO 


Widespread demonstrations and the recent attack on the 
British embassy reflect the popular sentiment in Iceland 
over the issue of offshore fishing rights. There have been 
several clashes between British and Icelandic vessels, 
arising from Iceland’s attempt to enforce a fifty mile 
territorial water limit. This move is designed to protect 
Iceland’s fleet (and its very livelihood) against serious 
overfishing. The sentiment against Britain could very well 
lead Iceland out of NATO. Iceland has served notice that it 
intends toreview the agreement permitting the 
existence of US Air Force Bases in the country. 


Swordsman Attacks on Roller Skates 


READING, Pa., March 24 (AP) — William Weihe was 
walking on a Reading street this morning when a man on 
roller skates and wearing sunglasses rolled by and struck 
him over the head with a sword. A spokesman at com- 
munity General Hospital said seven stitches were required 
tc close the gash.Police are investigating. 


by raising political demands and organizing to overcome 
the imperialist epoch only by unions taking the offensive— 
all divisions in the class (sexual, racial, ete.) can they 
defend the interests of the entire working class. 


The combined ‘strategies’ of the demand for wages for 
housework and the refusal to work, even taken together, 


fail to confront the locus of power in this society, and _ 


consequently fail to provide a revolutionary strategy. 
Posing the demand far wages for housework to the State— 
by the utopian tactic of abandoning the home—in no way 
directly confronts either the State or capital (as say, a 
strike in the public sector or in the factories would). 
Having abandoned the home to little effect, James and 
Dalla Costa then propose that women abandon the struggle 
in the work place (through the refusal to seek jobs). 
Should women follow this lead, they will also abandon their 
lever for power. The argument for the necessity of 
organizing at the point of production needn’t be reiterated 
at this point. Suffice to say itis at the very heart of the 
Marxist analysis of how to make the revolution. The 
argument for abstentionism from the work place is the 
crowning glory of the ‘strategy’ for paralysis and 
powerlessness proposed by James and Dalla Costa. 


Intheir imaginary revolutionary scenario that has women 
in droves boycotting their homes and work places, James 
and Dalla Costa ignore the economic compulsion of work 
under capitalism. They never make clear which will come 
first--wages for house work in order not to work, or not 
working in order to get wages for house work. Never- 
theless, their underlying rationale—‘‘don’t work and you 
can’t be exploited’’—in reality portrays a naive, middle 
class assumption that women can afford not to work under 
capitalism. 


Despite their Marxist terminology, James’ and Dalla 
Costa’s view of the revolutionary process is not Marxist, 
but something we might call ‘‘anarcho-feminist’’. Taking 
women in the home as their point of departure, James and 
Dalla Costa have placed the women’s movement, 
theoretically and strategically, outside of the history of the 
working class, the workers’ movement, and consequently 
the left. They have drawn no lessons from one hundred 
years of working class struggle. As a result, they have 
fundamentally failed to come to grips with the question of 
organization. Their view—‘‘doing something”? is the 
best way to raise consciousness, and raising consciousness 
will lead to making the revolution—has been demon- 
strated, time and again, to be hopelessly inadequate to the 
task of overthrowing the bourgeoisie and its state. Rather, 
the historical lessons compel us to build a revolutionary 
party of the working class, which represents and unites 
under its banners the interests and demands of all the 

oppressed within society, including, most vitally, women. 


Next issue we will take up at length the key points of 
political and strategical importance (only outlined here) 
especially the crucial question of organization as it relates 
to the struggles for socialism and women’s liberation. 


Jennifer Penney and Varda Kidd 
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Capitalism and 


the National 
Question 


in Canada 


The rebirth of anti-capitalist politics in the imperialist countries 
during the 1960's had as its intellectual corollary a revival of 
radical social thought. The fact that mass radicalization was 
centered in the student milieu for an extended period helps ex- 
plain why this radicalization was so directly reflected in the 
development of left-wing intellectual currents. In this respect, 
Canada was no exception. 


And yet there was one very obvious anomaly in the Canadian 
Situation. In other coutries, the principal theme of the 
radicalization was internationalist; students and young in- 
tellectuals found their primary inspiration in the struggles of the 
colonial masses, and in particular, the heroic example of the 
Vietnamese revolution. In Canada, on the contrary, a major wing of 
the radicalization became obsessed with nationalism. For a whole 
period, one which is only now coming to an end, ‘For an In- 
dependent Socialist Canada’ expressed the sentiments of a large 
portion of the left, particularly socialist elements within the in- 
telligensia. 

This phenomenon cannot be explained in itself by Canada's 
structural relationship to the United States. Canada is neither a 
colony nor an oppressed nation, as is quite obvious to anyone with 
the slightest comprehension of the Marxist usage of these 
categories. Nor is it the case that left nationalist militants and 
intellectuals are simply the dupes of the bourgeoisie. .Until very 
recently, the bourgeoisie was fairly united in its opposition to 
nationalism — witness the purge of Walter Gordon from the 
Pearson Cabinet. At present, the bourgeois parties are making 
some demagogic concessions to nationalist sentiment, but these 
are of an exceedingly mild character, and are essentially rhetorical 
in content. 


The development of Canadian nationalism can be understood only 
in terms of the ideological conjuncture produced by a specific 


convergence of objective factors. The main co-ordinates of this 
process are three-fold. First, and most immediately felt, was the 
eruption of the ‘national question’ in a place where it really 
existed—Quebec—as symbolized by the bombs of the 1963 PLO. 
The second was the unfolding social crisis in the United States. 
which undercut that society's attractiveness as a model and as an 
entity into which Canada was being integrated as a subordinate 
component. It is important to note here that despite the depth and 
violence ofthis social crisis, it did not provoke any Cleavage along 
class lines. Third, English Canadian society maintained its internal 
equilibrium. 

Consequently, the crisis of imperialism was experienced by many 
students and intellectuals, not as a crisis of the social relations of 
capitalism, but as a crisis of a nation. Instead of a perspective of a 
polarization of social classes on a continental scale, nationalists 
perceived the essential contradiction as being one between the 
national interests of Canada and Quebec on the one hand and the 


US (in its more radical version, ‘US imperialism’) on the other. 


The transmission of nationalist ideology into the left was facilitated 
by the anti-imperialist conceptions of the youth radicalization and 
the particular form these took in North America, by the empiricist 
bankruptcy of North American social thought, and, in the final 
analysis, by the political backwardness of the American workers’ 
movement and the absence, until the 1971-72 events in Quebec, of 
workers’ struggles which surpassed economist and sectoral limits. 
The ‘anti-imperialism’ of the left nationalists, unable to com- 
prehend the world imperialist system as a complex, integrated 
totality, was incapable of transcending its fixation with the mon- 
ster to the south. 


Gary Teeple's book, Capitalism and the National Question in 
Canada, is an attempt to elevate this ideology to the level of theory. 
Its project is the synthesis of nationalism and ‘Marxism’. As might 
have been predicted, it is an abject failure. 

The ‘theoretical’ proposition of this collection of essays is a fairly 
simple one: Canada is and always has been a ‘colony’. The main 
agencies of this colonization are the multi-national corporation 
and the international trade unions. The main crime of the 
Canadian bourgeoisie is its complicity in the ‘sell-out’ of the nation. 
The struggle for socialism is in the first instance a struggle against 
American domination. 


Inasmuch as Teeple and his colleagues are almost entirely 
preoccupied with the question of imperialism and the supposed 
‘colonization’ of Canada, one might expect some presentation of a 
theory of imperialism and a clarification of the socio-economic 
characteristics of a colony. None is presented. In fact, the whole 
theoretical framework of left nationalism is based on an 
irresolveable contradiction. .It attempts to appropriate certain 
Marxist categories to give a scientific and revolutionary veneer to 


an analysis which explicitly rejects elementary and historically 
verified propositions of Marxism. 


Despite the lack of any explicit definition of imperialism, it is quite 
clear what most of the contributors mean when they use the term. 
They are referring to the domination of small national economies 
by larger ones and to external economic penetration. This 
definition would undoubtedly satisfy Tory historian Donald 
Creighton and Mao Tse-Tung, but when it attempts to masquerade 
as Marxism, it is skating on thin ice. 
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Marxism conceives of imperialism as a world system, defined by 


the concentration and monopolization of capital, the integration of 
bank and industrial capital into finance capital, and the export of 
capital from the developed countries to the colonial and semi- 
colonial ones: Colonies and semi-colonies are characterized most 
of all by the extreme narrowness and weakness of the industrial 
capitalist sector and the consequent social weakness of the 
proletariat, by the continued existence of large sectors of the 
economy based on pre-capitalist relations of production, by the 
absence of an internal market of any significance, and, most of all, 
by the extraction of super-profits based primarily on the super- 
exploitation of colonial labour. 


American economic penetration of Canada had precisely the 
opposite effects here than it did in the colonial world. American 
capital was responsible for large-scale growth of the industrial 
sector in Canada, not its strangulation as in the colonies. Through 
its contribution to the rapid growth of the manufacturing sector in 
the twentieth century, US capital was instrumental in bringing 
about the liquidation of pre-capitalist social layers and the tran- 
sformation of the Canadian social structure. The numerically 
strongest social class in Canada is now the proletariat, rather 
than the agrarian petty-bourgeoisie of fifty years ago. And it is 
somewhat difficult to characterize this proletariat, which has the 
fourth highest living standards in the world and one of the 
economically strongest trade-union movements of any imperialist 
country, as ‘super-exploited’. 


One of the chief theoretical errors of the left nationalists is their 
confusion of institutions with social relations. American cor- 
porations, i.e., legal institutions for structuring the flow of capital, 
are seen as the primary enemy rather than capitalist production 
relations themselves. It is this preoccupation with institutions and 
their national origins which leads them to their reactionary 
position on the trade unions. 


The primary cause of class collaboration and bureaucracy in tne 
labour movement, as explained in the essay in Teeple’s book by 
Jack Scott and Roger Howard, is the affiliation of most Canadian 
labour organizations to US unions. But what causes the oc- 
currence of a virtually indistinguishable bureaucratic 
collaborationism in Canadian unions like CUPE and CBRT? For 
that matter, what causes the phenomenon in the US unions 
themselves? Or the British, French, Italian or Japanese trade 
unions? Scott and Howard themselves admit that “Canadian 
unionists are not materially or psychologically different from those 
in the United States. Captivated by the same concept of 
economism, they too equate personal security, present and future, 
with that of the existing social order.” Precisely. The problem is not 
one of the national origins of the labour organizations, but of 
reformism in the workers’ movement, a reformism which exists in 
the workers’ movement of every capitalist country (albeit in 
varying forms), a reformism which is rooted, not in ‘US 
domination’, but in socially based commodity fetishism and in the 
existence of a priveleged bureaucratic layer in the workers’ 
movement, itself a product of world (not simply US) imperialism 


An even more astonishing evaluation of the labour movement is 
given by Leo Johnson, who along with the codification of some 
useful data on the Canadian class structure (data which, if 
examined from a Marxist perspective, destroys the whole 
nationalist thesis), advances the proposition that the organized 
industrial proletariat is the labour aristocracy. His research would 
undoubtedly profit from a study of Marxist classics and the history 
of the international workers’ movement as well as his undeniably 
thorough examination of Information Canada statistics. 


His essay, which, despite its crudity and its extreme political 
deviations, is probably the best of the lot, reflects the inner 
bankruptcy of the whole project of ‘Canadianizing’ Marxism and 
attempting to provide a Marxist justification for the reactionary 
utopia of an ‘independent’ socialist Canada. 


The main theoretical task for Canadian socialists is not the 
‘Canadianization’ of Marxism, but its theoretical discovery. A 
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scientific analysis of Canadian capitalism is of course a priority. 
But this analysis must take as its starting point, not the Canadian 
nation-state, but the fundamental historical tendencies which 
define global reality in our epoch. A Marxist understanding of the 
acknowledged specificity of our own country must be firmly an- 
chored in an appreciation of the evolution of the world capitalist 
system as a whole, a system of which it is only a small component. 
A Canadian Marxism which is capable of solving the major 
theoretical and programmatic questions of the Canadian 


revolution must first and foremost be an internationalist Marxism. E- 


The development of such a Marxism is inextricably linked to the 
development of a revolutionary Leninist party, as the collective 
synthesizer and instrument of verification of dialectical analysis. It 
is also linked to the implacable struggle against empiricism, 
nationalism and all other forms of bourgeois ideology of which 
Capitalism and the National Question in Canada is an excellent 
‘left’ example. 


J. Mackenzie 


Last Tango 
in Paris 


Between the daily ads and the talk-show babbling, the bans and 
moral effluvia, a movie makes its way onto the contemporary 
vogue. The frantic motions of the spectator, the listener, in 
bourgeois society is well-primed by the general mystique that 
surrounds art in what is by all counts a mentally anemic society. 
The two factors make it hard for us to not turn away in disgust or 
contempt at what happens to be chic at a particular moment. But 
a film which is both cinemagraphically stunning and has important 
social implications, must be looked at seriously. 


Last Tango in Paris is above all else a critique of the sexual ethos of 
contemporary society, not compared to what it could be, but just 
an abstract mural of our sexuality as it lays splattered on a canvas 
of grotesque and brutal human relationships. 


The film depicts the brief relationship of a 45 year-old American, 
Paul (Marlon Brando), and a 20 year-old Parisiene, Jeanne (Maria 
Schneider). Imagining themselves as animals with names 
becoming a grunt or a groan their whole identities seem to 
collapse onto their genitals. (Paul: “If you look real close you'll 
find me hiding behind my zipper.” ) But even this does not reach 
the core of human activity. It was this core—although it wasn't 
consciously fathomable to the viewer—that gave the film its 
driving rhythm. (A rhythm that was very much subdued until it 
burst forth near the end.) 


What to Paul is love, to Jeanne becomes rape. A contrast to this 
seems to come in Jeanne’s relationship with a young ‘ex- 
perimental’ film-maker, who can only see her and relate to her as 
she would appear on acetate. Their whole relationship is literally a 
film to capture ‘the essence of woman’. But in this element there 
is actually no contrast to her relationship with Paul; woman as a 
mystified object (of and above nature) is the complement of her 
role as a sexual receptacle. Jeanne screams out, “You mind-rape 
me!” 


Constantly in question is the quest for communication and 
security. It becomes clear that the very objectification and 
idealization of women means that security becomes an im- 
possibility. The security that Jeanne begins to find with Paul (for 
which he degrades her) evaporates at the moment when he at- 
tempts to recarve their relationship to provide him with what he 
will find secure. The security that the young film-maker projects as 
the essence of womanhood and life is left trying to stand without 
legs. 


Standing in rather stark contrast ta these two poles of repressed 
sexuality is the outward monolith of sexuality in our society 
without the chrome stripped off it. It is brazzenly represented in 
the form of the tango—a ritualistic dance which captures the 
combination of sublimated sexuality (sexuality which has been 
transformed onto socially acceptable ends) and repressed 
sexuality of our society. The momentum of the film up to this point 
was a Steady (yet vibrant) linear motion. But with the final 
sequences the film seems to fly off into comprehension, and the 
details of their lives and of the film started subconsciously falling 
together. 


The major problem with the film was that its analysis of sexuality in 
bourgeois society and its social implications remained highly 
veiled and thus obscured to the general audience. It brilliantly 
depicts the subtle differences in the two edges of the objectificaion 
of women in terms of the way Jeanne acted and was filmed with 
her two different lovers. But this is not enough. 


That the film has important implications is one thing, but the fact 
that it fails to present these ideas in a way that can have a positive 
effect on anyone without a sufficient social awareness is the film’s 
stumbling block. But on the other hand, the pole of socialist 
realism (a la Taking Tiger Mountain by Strategy) doesn’t provide 
us with many of the answers either. It will take militant filmmakers 
with the cinematic brillance of Bertolucci and an awareness of the 
political needs of the moment to take the big and important step 
beyond Last Tango in Paris. 
michael kaufman 


Mariarosa Dalla Costaand Selma James have just com- 
pleted a whirlwind tour of North America, representing 
one side of animportant debate that has raged through the 
European left for over a year. 


That debate has re-opened the questions on the place of the 
family and the housewife in the capitalist system and has 
moved at least part of the left to a more rigourous 
examination of these issues than has taken place in the 
recent past. 


Because the scope of the theoretical and strategical 
questions raised by James and Dalla Costa is so great, we 
will deal with these questions in two articles. This article 
will provide a summary of the key points in their position 
as a whole, taking up in detail some of the problems with 
their theoretical work, and briefly outlining the strategical 
problems. The next article will take up the political and 
strategical questions in greater length and depth. 


The following summary of points has been gleaned from a 
reading of four documents (Women and the Subversion of 
the Community; Dalla Costa; A Woman’s Place, Women, 
the Unions and Work or what is Not to be Done; both by 
James, and an interview with James in Guerilla )and from 
a transcript of James’ three-hour Toronto speech. 


If the arguments appear inconsistent and at times con- 
tradictory, it is because James and Dalla Costa are often 
SO. 


JAMES’ AND DALLA COSTA’S POSITIONS 

A. The Housewife Under Capitalism 

—Women in the home work for capital. That is, they not 
only provide an ideological function—reproducing capital- 
ist social relations in the home, but they have a directly 
economic role as well. 

—Women in the home produce a commodity, ‘‘a living 
human being, the worker’’(or, in other parts of the 
analysis, “the ability to labour”) on which the whole 
capitalist system depends. For this reason, the family is a 
key institution in the organization of capital. 

—Because she gets wages indirectly from the worker, it 
appears that the housewife is outside the wage relation. It 
looks as if the woman is working for the wage labourer. “It 
looks like only sexism, not capitalism is dominating her. 

What is actually the case is that sexism is precisely the 
way capitalism dominates her”. 

—By virtue of the domestic labour they perform in the 
home—the production and reproduction of labour power— 
women are an integral part of the working class. 


B. The “Productive” Work of Housewives 


—‘‘There is one production in capitalist society, and that is 
the production of capital. To be productive is to be 
producing capital; it is not to be producing this, that or the 
other.” 

—Hence all workers are productive; all workers produce 
“surplus” (whether social surplus, or surplus value is 
never made clear); and all workers, including housewives, 
are exploited. 

—Women as housewives, then, are key in the production of 
(or, do produce, depending on the day of the speech) 
“surplus”. 


C. “Wages for Housework” as a Focus for Struggle 
—Since all work is ‘‘productive’’, then struggle at any point 
of production has a detrimental effect on capital. In fact, 
organization of the most. powerless (housewives, blacks, 
etc.)has the most validity. 

—Also, since the work of housewives is something all 
women share (whether wage-earners or not) and since the 
production of labour power is vital for capital, then 
organization around the issue of housework has the most 
strategical value. 

—‘‘Money is power.” Therefore, ‘‘wages for housework” 
equals the demand for power for women (as well as the 
recognition that housework is work). 

—A greater power, however, is the power to refuse work. 
‘‘Capital wants us to demand jobs...It’s certainly clear that 
you have a lot of power if you refuse what capital has in 
mind for you. That is what a revolutionary movement is 
about.” Refusing work is both a part of the struggle to get 
wages, and something which women can do as a result of 
getting the wage. ‘‘The more money you have, the less you 
are forced to work.”’ 
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D. The Strategy 


—Abandoning the home and getting women ‘‘out into the 
streets” is the key form of struggle which will force capital 
to pay housewives (because the husbands will demand 
that the domestic burden be assumed by capital!). 
—‘‘The best way to raise consciousness is to do something 
and women can raise each other’s consciousness and 
maybe all together we can raise the consciousness of the 
men.” 

—‘‘We can organize women where they work for wages , 
where they shop, where they live and work. We can begin 
by leafletting in all three places, aiming to organize for 
their most pressing problems which are hours of work, 
wages, inflation, child care and slavery. We can go to the 
Social Security offices and demand money—we need not 
wait for the men to strike, we can ask them to strike to 
support what we are doing.”’ 


E. The Trade Unions (‘‘What is Not To Be Done”) 

—Trade unions disrupt the refusal of work, and play into 
the hands of capital by demanding jobs for workers. 

—The unions are the tools of capital to keep workers in 
line. They suppress militant struggle. “What else does 
capital have to control the workers when they move? How 
else can they get us to participate in our own ex- 
ploitation?” 

—Unions obstruct class struggle by dividing the working 
class into wage-earners and wageless; they convince us 


that struggle can only be waged at the point of production; 
they don’t organize the unemployed or housewives. 
—Unions are sexist institutions. They fail to organize 
women wage-earners; they ignore the issue of equal pay, 
and help to perpetuate wage differentials. 


—Hence we must struggle against the unions, so that we 
can organize autonomously as a community 


F. The Left 


—The left, like the unions, is guilty of perpetuating sexism 
inside its ranks. 

—It has used its “class analysis’? to undermine the 
autonomy of the women’s movement. It has co-opted and 
contained the struggle by convincing us that women are 
marginal, auxiliary, that ‘‘we are suffering from a lack of 
capitalism” and that the revolution will be made by white, 
male, workers in the factory in the metropolis. 
—Women can only contribute to this struggle, says the left, 
by joining the workforce, and a union, thereby acquiring 
“trade union consciousness”. 

—We have, therefore, to struggle, not only against the 
unions, the state, and capital in general, we have to 
struggle against the left in order to strengthen and expand 
the struggle of the autonomous women’s movement, the 
subversion of the community. 


OUR ANSWER 


We have been forced to attempt to systematize the 
thoughts and positions of James and Dalla Costa, in order 
to answer them. In so doing we believe that we have 
made their positions somewhat clearer than they really 
are. 


The fundamental theoretical problems of James and Dalla 
Costa must be addressed here, because of their critical 
bearing on the political conclusions they draw. 


First is their concept of the housewife as ‘‘productive 
labourer”. When James says ‘‘to be productive is to be 
producing capital’’, she is close to the truth. In fact, to be 
productive is to be producing surplus-value. However, 
when James implies that every worker (including the 
housewife) produces ‘‘capital’’ and that distinctions 
between productive and unproductive workers are ‘ʻa lot of 
shit that has nothing to do with Marxism” then she must be 
set straight by Marx himself, who says in Theories of 
Surplus Value: ‘‘Productive labour, in its meaning for 
capitalist production, is wage labour which, exchanged 
against the variable part of capital...reproduces not only 
this part of capital (or value of its own labour-power), but 
in addition produces surplus value for the capitalist. 


“Productive labour is only a concise term for the whole 
relationship and the form and manner_in whi 


labour figures in the capitalist production process. The 
distinction from other kinds of labour is, however, of the 
greatest importance, since this distinction expresses 
precisely the specific form of the labour on which the whole 
capitalist mode of production andcapital itself is based.”’ 


Now, it is very clear from these quotes, that a productive 
labourer is: 

1) a wage labourer 

2) a direct producer of surplus-value (some wage 
labourers are not); 

3) the direct source of capital accumulation. 


But the housewife does not labour for a wage, has no direct 
relation with capital, and in reproducing labour power 
(where the use value of that labour power is exchanged 
for the wage) has no direct part in the production of sur- 
plus value. Clearly the housewife is not productive in the 
specific capitalist context in which Marx applies it. 


Flowing from James’ and Dalla Costa’s assertion that 


_ domestic labour is productive is the corollary - that she is 


exploited. ‘(The housewife) created the working class, for 
exploitation outside of the home; and that preparation, 
that service was precisely her exploitation.” 


Here again, as with so much of James’ work, the term 
‘exploitation’ is used in a colloquial manner which in fact 
describes the housewife’s oppression in the home, and has 
nothing to do with economic exploitation. To fulfill the 
Marxist criteria of exploitation, a portion of the value of a 
worker’s labour must be directly appropriated by capital. 

This does not occur for the housewife—rather her labour 
reproduces the wage workers’ labour power which is used 
by capital to create value. Part of the value that the in- 
dustrial worker creates returns to the family via the 
wage (this part is necessary value) and the remainder 
goes to capital as surplus value (eventually to be realized 
as profit). In this way, the housewife stands behind the 
labour-capital relation and her labour is appropriated 
indirectly by capital. Her labour is not at all irrelevant to 
the labour-capital industrial relation—she is, after all, 
central to the reproduction of labour power—but that is not 
the same as saying she is directly “exploited” by capital. 


She is however, oppressed by her relation to the wage 
worker, because, though her work is contained in the 
commodity “labour power’’, the wage which pays for that 
commodity is not in her control, but in that of her husband. 
She is therefore immediately subjected to the power 
relationship inside the family, about which so much has 
been documented in the recent past. 


The third major theoretical error of James and Dalla 
Costa has more obvious strategical implications. When 
they assert that domestic labour is productive and ex- 
ploited, they remove a vital component in the dif- 
ferentiation of industrial and domestic labour and as a 
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